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The Pursuit of the Elusive Client 


Some Practical Suggestions for Building a Prospect List 


By Royal Barry Wills 


Editor’s Note:—The author of this article is a Boston architect who has applied a rare common sense to the problem 
of developing business in the field to which he decided to devote himself at the outset of his architectural career— 
namely, the design of residences. He here offers to the young architect, just starting out for himself, the results of his 
experience in building up his practice. Of course it will be recognized that the methods outlined will not of them- 
selves bring success. The man who uses them must first of all have the ability and character which will make for good 
and thorough work and give satisfaction to each successive client. With that as a starter, however, Mr. Wills’ sugges- 
tions will be found to work out admirably in obtaining leads for new business. 


he young architect starting out to build up a 

practice of his own encounters no small number 

of obstacles, chief among which is the compila- 
tion of a list of prospective clients. ‘The number of 
prospects that a young architect gets depends on the 
number of sources from which he assiduously collects 
names. In short, the number of names. collected de- 
pends on the amount of well-planned, hard work ex- 
pended. No doubt all of us would like to have a 
prospect list handed to us, but it must be literally 
pulled out by the roots. Architects of a generation 
ago sat at their desks and waited for clients to come 
in. This method would not be successful today. To 
get the work, the architect must reach the prospect 
before he has been sold a house or other building built 
without the benefit of architectural service. This is, 
perhaps, rank materialism, but “‘you cannot do good 
work unless you get some work to do.” Therefore, 
the first thing for an architect to do, who is starting out 
for himself, is to build up his list of prospects. Arduous 
as the task may seem, the modern architect has access 
to several means of compiling such a list. 

Let us assume that the architect has a well grounded 
education, is endowed with a certain amount of ability, 
originality, and ambition, together with a facility for 
sketching and a fair knowledge of literary composition. 
Thus prepared, he may embark upon his campaign. 

Architecture must be sold just as are shoes and sus- 
pension bridges, and prospects must be obtained by 
much the same procedure as is followed in other busi- 
nesses. Let us consider, in particular, the young archi- 
tect who is entering the field of residential work, since 
the greater number of architects are first attracted to 
houses, 

To make a start, then, on collecting names of pros- 
pects, the young practitioner must formally introduce 
himself to the public which he expects to serve. He 
must first issue announcements that he is establishing 
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a practice of his own. Such an announcement should 
take the form of a personal card nicely engraved and 
should be sent to all of his friends and to those who are 
likely to become business acquaintances. 

After thus making the announcement, a study of 
the building pages of the local newspapers should be 
made, so that the architect may become thoroughly 
acquainted with the various aspects of the business. 
The next step is for him to prepare a few sketches in 
a medium which will be conspicuous on a printed page. 
Black and. white pen or brush drawing is the best 


medium. ‘Then he should secure an introduction to the- 


building editor of the paper read by the most desirable 
class of people in the town or city, and present the 
sketch to him in person. The building editors are glad 
to publish good sketches, for they may help to attract 
quantities of advertisements, and advertising is the life 
of the newspapers. These sketches will take time and 
effort, but a good sketch, accompanied by a short de- 
scription and statement that the editor will gladly 
answer questions concerning the plans, will give ex- 
tensive publicity to the architect. In a paper having 
a circulation of 100,000 he should receive ten to fifty 
inquiries from one edition of the paper. Here is already 
an excellent list of prospects among whom there should 
be a future client. 

Again, through the newspaper, is offered another 
opportunity to secure names. ‘The architect might 
persuade the paper to offer, free of charge, a pamphlet 
which he could write describing the services rendered 
by architects. Such a pamphlet might incur a slight 
expense, but the architect. would be rewarded by 
numerous requests for the. pamphlet which should 
contain valuable information for the layman. It is 
surprising to record the number of people who write 
for such material and at the same time give information 
as to the type of structure they expect to build. 

The general publicity which the architect has now 
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received from newspapers enables him to cultivate 
other sources for his prospect list. Having already 
gained some recognition, it would be well for him to 
arrange a series of exhibitions. ‘These exhibitions may 
be composed of published or unpublished sketches with 
accompanying plans. The work displayed should, -by 
all means, be chosen from examples of the best efforts 
of the architect. These exhibitions must be held where 
they will be seen to the best advantage and by the 
largest number of people. Some of the best locations 
for such exhibits are architects’ exhibit windows, news- 
paper show windows, high-grade department store 
windows, and windows of publishers of building 
reports. Art clubs, libraries, and so forth, are purposely 
omitted as undesirable places for exhibitions of this 
sort, because they do not reach the prospect. Five 
hundred men of means will pass a show window in a 
good location to one who would visit an exhibit in an 
art club. A good exhibit in one window for one week 
should bring in between five and ten prospects. In a 
city of 500,000 the same exhibit may be used three or 
four times in different locations, but, naturally, in sub- 
sequent showings the returns diminish. 

‘ With the foregoing three sources for prospects, 
another one immediately offers itself. By this time the 
friends of the architect begin to appreciate his talent 
and to realize that he is becoming known to the public 
and is succeeding. ‘They in turn offer themselves as 
prospects and recommend him favorably. During the 
campaign the business builder has, of course, kept a 
careful record of all prospects mentioned by friends, 
as well as those reached through any other channels. 


What with preparing sketches and short articles for 
the newspapers and answering correspondence in re- 
gard to the pamphlets, one ought to be kept fairly 
busy. However, do not overlook any possible means 
of securing publicity. The following suggestions offer 
additional sources for building up a prospect list. 

Among the most important items to be considered 
are architectural competitions. Although they take 
time, much thought, and some expense, the resulting 
publicity is worth the effort expended, if a prize or 
mention is won. Prospective builders are interested in 
a house which has won a prize. That house must 
have particular merit and, besides, it proves that the 
architect has an especial gift for designing correct and 
attractive houses. Interested people will go to see a 
prize house and will write to the architect for further 
details and suggestions concerning the type of house 
which they expect to build. Often, too, just out of 
curiosity they will call upon the architect himself. 
Among the names of these interested people there will 
undoubtedly be one or two future clients. 

Magazines will publish the prize-winning designs, 
as well as some of those which did not meet the full 
requirements of the judges. And so, even if the 
first competitive attempt does not win a prize, the 
design may be published, thereby winning more pub- 
licity ; or else it may be reserved for exhibition purposes. 

The erection of an exhibition house is another good 
way to secure publicity. It is necessary, however, that 
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the architect be alert and on the job if he wants to 
get the best results. He is essentially the centre of 
attraction, for the house becomes an expression of his 
work. Visitors at the house are interested in the merits 
of the house and in the designer’s ability to adapt a 
house to the needs and wishes of the general public. 

The person in charge of the exhibition house should 
require each visitor to sign his name and address in a 
registration book. ‘This will serve as an exact record 
of all those interested in the house and of those who 
contemplate building. It is well for the architect to 
spend as much time as possible at the exhibition house, 
for personal contacts are of more value than contacts 
by letter. In addition to keeping the registration book, 
the architect may check many a name by noting the 
automobile registration number of a man whom he 
has perhaps met personally in the house. 

Still another source for leads is to be found in build- 
ing material salesmen whose job it is to follow up 
every prospective building for the installation of their 
product. These salesmen constantly hear of new 
work and often can pass on to the friendly architect 
the names of prospective home builders. 

Notices of land sales listed on the real estate pages 
of newspapers are also valuable. Every man who 
buys land is a good prospect, for sooner or later he will 
build on that land. 

Building reports, too, are a fair source, although 
they are more often better for large commercial work 
rather than for residences. 

Even owners of old property are good prospects for 
alteration jobs, and should not be overlooked. All 
owners of out-of-date property must eventually bring 


‘it up to date in order to increase its value. If the 


architect can secure a prospect of this kind, it will give 
him a good opportunity to show his ingenuity and 
originality. A successful alteration will serve as good 
publicity and may even more emphatically demonstrate 
the architect’s skill than new work. 

Leads from real estate brokers are also helpful. An 
architect can often help a broker make a sale by sub- 
mitting a sketch of a proposed house or by making sug- 
gestions of various kinds. The name of the prospective 
builder is thereby made available as a prospect for 
architectural services. 

After. obtaining and filing a list from the above 
sources, a letter and possibly a follow-up letter should 
be written to each prospect. This letter might outline 
the architect’s qualifications and: request an interview. 
Also the pamphlet on architects’ services may be en- 
closed. Replies are generally received from 25% to 
50% of the prospects, and those who do not reply may 
be followed up with a telephone call. 

While the foregoing stresses mainly the problem of 
the young architect starting in with residential construc- 
tion, the same methods as a whole may be used by 
those embarking in other fields. 

The ideas outlined in this article will work. They 
have worked in many cases; and any young architect 
who has sufficient perseverance to spend his spare time 
pursuing them will have a_ reasonable measure of 
success. 
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Architects and Building Material Pro 


Ways of Securing More Intelligent Cooperation Between Those 


here are in the neighborhood of eight thousand 

offices in the United States maintained by prac- 

ticing architects. There are about thirty-five 
hundred producers of building materials of all classes 
doing a national business and about as many more 
important firms offering their products over more re- 
stricted areas. i 

So we have on one side of the fence, so to speak, 
eight thousand architectural firms who must select the 
various materials and items “of equipment going into 
their buildings from this army of approximately seven 
thousand producers. It can be seen at a glance that 
millions of contacts between these two great armies 
are necessary each year. The architect and the impor- 
tant men in his organization need, and in the conduct 
of their work must secure, a tremendous amount of 
information about the various products offered for 
their consideration. The producers must maintain 
contact with the architects’ offices if their goods are to 
be bought and used. 

Now how is this tremendous business being handled 
today? The plain fact of the matter is that there 
isn’t any standard practice. It is pretty much a catch- 
as-catch-can proposition. And it is undoubtedly true 
that the present methods, or rather lack of methods, 
breed a good deal of irritation, misunderstanding, and 
even hard feeling on both sides. The architect com- 
plains that he is hounded to death by the inopportune 
and even unintelligent calls of representatives and 
salesmen and these same representatives and salesmen 
retaliate by saying that they do not get a square deal 
from the architects. It should be noted that there are 
many exceptions to this general state of affairs. Some 
manufacturers work with the architects in the way the 
architects like to be worked with, and some architects’ 
offices are so organized as to handle the calls of sales 
representatives and promotion men in a manner en- 
tirely satisfactory to the producers. All we need in 
order to clarify and improve the present situation tre- 
mendously is to get more architects and more producers 
to handle their affairs as they are now being handled 
by a minority. 

Let us first take the architect’s office. If it be large, 
one or more individuals should be designated to inter- 
view salesmen; these men should make every effort 
to give an adequate and courteous hearing to 


those who call upon them. It is bad business from ° 


every point of view to treat the manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives as though they were natural enemies whose 
calls are unwelcome. Many architects have told me 
that some of the most useful ideas they get have been 
brought to them by manufacturers’ representatives. It 
may never be possible for the architect or his assistants 
delegated for such duties to give as much time as the 
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producers’ representatives would like to take. But it 
only takes two minutes to shake hands with a man, tell 
him that there are no opportunities for the use of his 
material, if that be the case at the moment, and assure 
him that an opportunity will be given for him to tell his 
story when the particular type of material he is repre- 
senting is under consideration. Or a time can be 
appointed for a more extended interview at some time 
more convenient to the architect if he happens to be 
engaged at the moment. A curt “turn down” from a 
telephone operator is seldom necessary. 


Now let us look to the case of the producer for a 
moment. In the first place the producer should 
employ as representativesto call upon the architects 
only men who are qualified to do this extremely im- 
portant liaison work. A large part of the impatience 
manifested by architects is due to the fact that the rep- 
resentatives who call upon him are often not fully 
informed concerning the products they are trying to 
sell. ‘These representatives should use a lot more com- 
mon sense than they do in some cases. When they 
see that a man is busy they should get their business 
over with as expeditiously as possible or call at another 
time. Many of them seem to feel that when they get 
into an architect’s office they should stay there the rest 
of the day. Any representative calling upon an archi- 
tect should gather up his samples and his brief case 
as soon as his business is concluded and walk out before 
the man he is interviewing is sorry he lever came in. 

The words “cooperation” and “service” have been 
worked to death but there is still room, and always will 
be, for the manufacturer’s representative who really 
renders service and who really wants to cooperate and 
knows how to do so. I know manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives who are welcome wherever and whenever 
they call. They know their business and they also have 
an understanding and an appreciation of the business 
and circumstances of the architect. They tell the truth 
about their products and don’t endeavor to have them 
specified unless they will give good service under the 
conditions prevailing. ‘They will work with the archi- 
tect and with the. drafting-room intelligently and 
patiently so that the best results in the finished building 
may be secured. “They are never thrown out of an 
office but are always given the glad hand. 

‘Now, if there be a lot-of lost motion and waste of 
time and money in the intercourse of these two great 
groups we are considering, who pays for it? The 
answer is obvious and inescapable. The building public 
pays for it. And in such times as we are going 
through today every effort should be made to reduce 
to a minimum all unnecessary items of cost. In the 


"light of this situation it is time for a little self-examina- 























ducers Discuss Their Mutual Problems 


Who Market Materials and the Offices Where They are Specified 


tion on the part of all of us. Let every architect’s 
office provide, insofar as may be, suitable channels for 
handling the calls of manufactyrers’ representatives, 
and let the manufacturers see to it that their own sales 
forces are properly constituted and instructed. High- 
pressure methods are old style and should be abandoned. 
The proverbial tactics of the old-time insurance solici- 
tors have no place in the modern contacts which should 


exist between producers and architects. The letters 
and articles which follow are published in an endeavor 
to clear up this situation, or at least to start the clearing- 
up process. The readers of PENCIL PornTs are invited 
to express their opinions on this whole subject for subse- 
quent publication. Let everyone approach the matter in 


a spirit of helpfulness and a great deal of real good will 
be accomplished.—Ralph W. Reinhold. 








ROBERT D. KOHN, 


President of the American Institute of Architects, 


Starts off the Symposium 
Which is Continued on Pages 435 et seq. by Other Architects and Producers. 


“In this whole question of intelligent cooperation 
between the producers and salesmen of building mate- 
rials, the architects, and the public, the one hopeful 
sign is the fact that people are beginning to recognize 
that there is a question. ‘The architectural journals 
are all stirred up about it. Something intelligent is 
bound to result. 

“We have really been studying the subject for a 
long time. The Institute’s Structural Service Com- 
mittee and the Producers’ Council have been co- 
operating in this field for-quite a while. ‘There is no 
doubt that progress has been made in establishing a 
better understanding of what the problem really is. 
Now that papers like Pencit Pornts take the matter 
up the subject will get the right kind of publicity. 
Something constructive will really be started when the 
publicity is effective enough to penetrate all the recesses 
of the building world, the architects’ offices, the 
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builders’ supply yards and the manufacturers’ produc- 
tion shops. 

“As a matter of fact, the manufacturer knows a 
lot of things about his material which he wants to tell 
to the architect. Sometimes, however, the architect 
knows something about that material that the manu- 
facturer does not know. At any rate, he knows some 
places where that material will not work and ought not 
to be used. If they can get these two sets of infor- 
mation together in some way, we will be on our way 
towards the ideal. Then the good products will only 
be recommended for the places where they are good. 
We will get rid of a whole lot of things that are 
being pushed for uses for which they are not adapted. 
We will know more about the way to use the right 
thing in the right way. And at the very beginning of 
the solution of this problem—is publicity. More power 
to Pencit Pornts.” 
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FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY JOHN PRITCHARD MORGAN 
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ver since the discovery of the properties possessed the old spinning wheel. The liberal school of ferron- 
by iron, man has worked and played with it, mers, however, move with the times and see in torch- 
first bending it to his needs, and later to the welding and other modern methods the only way in 
voicing of his artistic inspirations. From the beating which to give artistic expression to the stupendous 


out of the first iron 
spike to the forging of 
the delicate tracery of 
the gates of Nancy is a 
long step, but it is a 
logical progression 
made possible by new 
technical ability on the 
part of the ironworker 
and new processes in 
the manufacture of 
iron. No ferronnier of 


today can be said to: 


have more ability than 
Jean Lamour, the 
genius who hammered 
out the Nancy gates, 
but we have more 
technical facilities and 
improved processes 
than had the smiths of 
the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries 
and, thanks to these, 
hitherto impossible 


wonders are now being worked in refractory iron the same contempt as the old smiths looked upon 
rendered docile by science. 

The ultra-conservative look with scorn upon these robs the smith of all effort and they draw a parallel 
new facilities. ‘hey don’t want ferronnerie to be made between it and reinforced concrete, which they claim 
easy. It is like rejecting the modern loom in favor of _ is a bastardized stone absolutely devoid of beauty. To 


Georges Szabo 
A Ferronnier of the Old School 


By W. Francklyn Paris 































period which we are 
traversing. 

The mandarins of 
the art remain faith- 
ful to the traditions of 
the past and to the 
technical practices of 
the artists of genera- 
tions dead and gone. 
In the past, the prac- 
tice was to work the 
metal at the forge with 
hammer and anvil; no 
other procedure was 
tolerated. Brazing, or 
welding, or soldering 
with copper was 
deemed unenduring 
,and was barred by the 
‘smiths as a ‘‘trick.”’ 
The conservative fac- 
tion of today looks 
upon welding by the 


WROUGHT IRON KNOCKER BY GEORGES SZABO blowtorch and acety- 
lene gas process. with 


brazing or soldering by hand. They consider that it 













DECORATIVE METAL ALTAR RAIL BY GEORGES SZABO 
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GEORGES 





them, wrought iron that 
is without the “complex- 
ion” acquired through 
hammering is entirely 
lacking in style. 

In examining a work of 
art one likes to follow the 
cerebral labor of the artist, 
to discern the motives 
which have dictated the 
choices and exclusions 
made, to discover the 
stratagems of the magi- 
cian. The emotion which 
we feel at sight of a 
beautiful composition is 
increased through the 
keen pleasure we derive 
from seeing through the 
secret of its intimate — 
fashioning. 

Among the many talented French ferronniers who 
are outspoken in their condemnation of “ferronnerie 
made easy” is Georges Szabo, who sees in the facilitated 
technique a corrupting process and a sign of an 
approaching decadence. He will admit that the gen- 
eral public can not tell apart the welded from the 
forged piece and he has, though reluctantly, reduced 
the laborious tours de force which he loved to incor- 
porate in his work and which any ordinary workman 
may now easily imitate with the blowpipe. His 
grilles, his lanterns, his railings generally derive the 
motifs of their decoration from plant life. Leaves and 
tendrils, with bell-like flowers, wander up and down 
his hanging lights. His monumental clock for the Paris 


SZABO—A FERRONNIER OF THE OLD 





LIGHTING FIXTURE IN WROUGHT IRON 





GATE. FOR COUR DES METIERS, PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1925, BY GEORGES SZABO 
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newspaper, Le Temps, is 
ornamented with wheat 
stalks and field flowers, 
and occasionally he intro- 
duces birds in his composi- 
tion, as in the well-known 


Hotel, where a file of 
ravens is strung out to 
form a frieze. 

If, in the assembling, 
the welder has the better 
of the smith, in modeling 
the man with the hammer 
regains his superiority. 
‘The massive piece, consti- 
tuting as it does a real 
piece of sculpture, defies 
the skill of the welder. 
Szabo now works with 
that; idea in mind. Here 
the artisan has the better of the mechanic, the engineer 
gives way before the artist. 

Szabo admits the use of machine welding in industry 
but denies it a place in the domain of art. He finds it 
natural that a manufacturer, from motives of economy, 
utilizes blowpipe welding in preference to forging, 
but he refuses to consider as a work; of art wrought- 
iron thus mechanically soldered. Every detail of 
forged iron, he holds, shows an intention, possesses a 
physiognomy, a movement, a personality. The same 
piece welded would lose everything save its design. 
Szabo feels that decorative value does not compensate 
for loss of the beauty of execution. He holds, with 
Lamour, serrurier of King Stanislaus, that forged 


grille for the Angouléme , 
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ORNAMENTAL CLOCK IN WROUGHT METAL FOR THE BANQUE DE L’UNION PARISIENNE 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY GEORGES SZABO 


iron is replete with beauty, delicacy, and majesty. 
That it is susceptible of assuming every form, having 
“the energy of painting and sculpture, the daring of 
architecture, and, in addition, solidity and perma- 
nency.” Whatever comes out of the smith’s hands 
remains enduringly, a monument. 

The photographs which illustrate this article show 
what results may be obtained by the putting into prac- 
tice of the theories of this master ferronnier. In the 
church rail for the Charien Church, as well as in the 
rail for the Cour des Métiers, exhibited at the Paris 
exhibition of 1925, there are elements introduced 
which are sculptural and architectural as well. In 
all of Szabo’s work there is to be noted a sound archi- 


tectural basis. His stair-rail for the Hoétel de Ville of 
Calais is perfect in this respect. Even in his smaller 
compositions, designed for lighting fixtures, both these 
elements, the architectural and the sculptural, are to be 
observed. His sense of proportion and perfect balance 
is exemplified in the beautiful gate and doorway 
fashioned by him for the Grande Distillerie of Paris. 
In another gate, that for the Hétel de Ville at Calais, 
he accepts the aid of glass in his decoration. In his 
lighter mood we have his grille for the Salle des Fétes 
of the mayoralty of the 15th arrondissement of Paris 
and the small show-case grille, designed for a curio 
cabinet. He is more massive in the door of the Ravens, 
designed for a private residence in Paris and in the 
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GEORGES SZABO—A 


LIGHTING 


clock dial executed for the Banque de lUnion 
Parisienne. In everything he does however he is 
careful to avoid the effect of smoothness; his metal 
has a “complexion,” a rugged surface made of many 
hammer blows, and he does not hesitate to use rivets 
when they can be introduced logically. 

Naturally his output is smaller than that of Brandt 
or Subes or the other French ferronniers of the liberal 
school who are equipped to turn out work according 
to the modern formula of utilizing every labor-saving 
device available, but his work is more personal, more 
perfect in detail, less photographic. A lathe cannot 
have much individuality and it can be operated by any 
ordinary workman or mechanic. No “touch” is 
needed to shave a bar of steel down to a measured 
exact thickness when machinery is used, and a child 
can do it; but to achieve this -result, only less exact, 


FERRONNIER 


OF THE OLD SCHOOL 


FIXTURE BY GEORGES SZABO 


less smooth, less perfect, by hand, calls for a seeing 
eye and an artist touch. It is this less exact, less 
smooth, less perfect finish in Szabo’s work that gives it 
value in the eyes of amateurs of wrought iron who 
value “‘unique” specimens. A grille, a stair-rail, a 
lamp by Szabo will remain an original. It can never 
be copied “exactly.” If we study the detail orna- 
ment, of the stair-rail for the Hotel de Ville, Calais, 
reproduced herewith, it will be apparent that each 
spiral, each ring or rondel, is separately wrought 
and clamped. There is a variety not only in size, but in 
finish and this same panel, created with pneumatic 
hammer, stamping machine, alternating saw, lathe, 
and electric drill, and soldered by blowtorch welding 
would not produce the “handmade” effect which the 
artist has attained through irregularity and “complex- 
ion” or “patine” as the French term it. 
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element of time and the element of cost lose some 
of their importance, and yet, it is because of the nulli- 
fying of these two deterring factors through the utili- 
zation of new inventions of science that wrought iron 
has gained the popularity and rejuvenescence which it 
now enjoys. 

Must we weep because art is no longer the mani- 
festation of personal virtuosity, or rejoice because it has 
been made easier? The intellect of the day is con- 
cerned with practical affairs, with conquests over space 
and time. Printing, from an artistic point of view, is 
not an advance over the calligraphy of the anonymous 
monks who illuminated the old missals and psalters, and 
photography may not compare with etching. In the 
same sense modern ironmongery may be deficient in 
certain zsthetic values present only in iron wrought 
entirely by hand, but printing and photography and the 
acetylene torch have served to spread wider both the 
knowledge and the appreciation of the arts. 

Nolle prosequi. 


ANINAAA 
G9. 9.9.9.9 
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A SMALL GRILLE BY GEORGES SZABO 


DESIGNED FOR A CURIO CABINET 
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We live in a mechanical age, however, and speed is 
a factor of growing importance in our lives. ‘The 
demand for laboriously wrought iron work exclusively 
forged is being replaced by a desire for polished metal 
expeditiously turned out at reduced cost. Perfection 
of handicraft is an ideal worth following and the pride 
which certain technicians feel in the superiority of their 
individual workmanship is a pardonable and perhaps 
justified sentiment, but virtuosity does not make a work 
of art, and conception does. 

A work of art is that which addresses itself to the 
mind. If it is possible to obtain easily the result sought, 
why waste one’s self in laborious and costly efforts! 
Art is effect, no matter how produced. It is a spiritual 
principle which is distinct from technical perfection. 
It does not reside in successful materialization, but in 
the design. Art is the idea; craftsmanship is the 
medium of expression. 

When the artist and the craftsman are united in one 
man, as they are in the person of Georges Szabo, the GRILLE FOR A PRIVATE RESIDENCE 
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Impressions of Modern Architecture 


2—The New Manner in France and Northern Europe 


By William Ward Watkin 


Kditor’s Note:—This is the second of a series of three lectures delivered by Professor Watkin last year at Rice Insti- 


tute, Houston, Texas. The first appeared last month, 


We recommend to all des signers that they read the x hole three 


lectures carefully for we feel that they furnish a sane and sound basis for the approach to the modern design problem. 


The illustrations are from black and white drawings by Claude E. Hooton. 


mission of the Rice Institute authorities. 


n our survey of the search by architects for a more 

direct manner of expression in design, we sought 

to recall those restive spirits of the past century 
who had as their vision the search for truth in archi- 
tecture. “Their approach to such truth had been a 
return to romantic design, a return to medizval prec- 
edent, but their efforts had finally culminated in a 
pitiful period of romantic makeshift. With the coming 
of the new powers of steel and reinforced concrete, 
with mechanical and electrical forces, the past half 
century has seen the battle of restive spirits centered 
in the call for realism, and their efforts directed against 
the established supremacy of the advocates of classic 
tradition. 

In this battle the advocates of classic form and 
beauty were more established than ever at the time of 
the opening of the World War; only here and there 
were the modernists of Forone holding attention in 
new reinforced forms of direct, simple 
manner, and these principally as adapted to industry. 
In general, the romantic movement and the realistic 
movement had been supported by a restive minority. 
That minority had found difficulty in attaching to its 
cause men of proven architectural genius. With the 
coming of peace, the momentum of the established 
order was so diminished by long idleness that new con- 
ditions were solutions received 
more readily by a public now more open to conviction. 

Many and with the re- 
sumption of work in architecture, the new movement 
was for the first time generously supported by genius 
and ability. 

“From this time,” go forward 
toward an architecture which shall be the exact expres- 
sion of our age.” 

Of the work of the modernists in France, Belgium, 
Holland, and the countries of Northern Europe, there 
was given an excellent opportunity for comparison in 
the Paris Exposition of Decorative Arts in 1925, not 
through the form which the buildings of these several 
countries displayed on the grounds of the exposition, 
but by means of the very complete architectural ex- 
hibits submitted by the architects of these countries. A 
conservative judgment upon the relative merit of the 
beauty attained in the new forms gave the convincing 
impression that the greater interest lay among those 
exhibits from Holland and Finland. 


concrete 


more apparent, new 


old orders had ch: inged, 


says Lurcat, “‘we 
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The lectures are published here by per- 


In 1925 the modern work displayed by the French 
exhibit lacked the simpleness and directness of the work 
of the north. ‘The French work was strongly remi- 
niscent of the Art Nouveau, and seemed possessed of 
some of the “Red” seething, the aftermath of war. 
Examples relating to problems of restoration of villages 
were convincing answers of the impossibility of seeking a 
the charm of the past in the material of the present 
when economy was the guide. ‘There was no new 
note of an inspiring nature in them, nor did they possess 
the beauty of the old. 

On the other hand, the work from the northern 
countries showed distinct architectural qualities in 
buildings of simple brick work, carefully studied as to 
the proportions of the masses in the buildings, and 
frequently quite beautiful. The northern countries, 
however, retain many of the characteristics peculiar to 
their carly architecture in forms which were of entirely 
local acceptance. 

This decided difference in the position of modernism 
in architectural design abroad was of simple historic 
explanation, the univer- 
sal character of a Renaissance tradition had never pre- 
vailed as completely as it did in France. For several 
architects of Holland, Denmark, and 
Sweden had been planning buildings of brick, in which 
the forms of the Renaissance played little part. In 
cities of the north, a sufficient volume of relatively 
modern brick buildings prevailed as a background for 
the newer buildings whose design and dimension were 


For the northern countries, 


generations 


now made possible by modern materials of steel and 
concrete. The new buildings therefore appeared 

conformity to the environment in which they were 
The manner, also, in which these brick build- 
ings were expressed had been maturing more gradu- 
ally, more pleasantly. The apprenticeship in the 
manner more However, 
historic tradition of the peculiar roofs of the north, 


placed. 


modern was advanced. 
resulting from an early architecture of wood, possessed 
certain highly imaginative but peculiar forms. The 
submergence of these forms had never been within the 
range of the Renaissance, and their submergence was 


not yet entirely within the range of modernism. 


Therefore, the northern work, while fascinating, was 
truly national in influence and character. 
The aftermath of the World War was the most 


direct of all causes leading to the acceptance of the new 
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manner. The long inactivity of the leading architects 
of France during the war, and during the years imme- 
diately following the war, had broken down the estab- 
lished security of their position. The modernists, 
striving for recognition before the war, were at the 
front when work was resumed. New forces, social, 
economic and political, in the wake of the war, gave 
reason for change; and the greatest of these reasons, 
in my opinion, was the demand for economy. Unable 
to continue the costly costume of the past with econ- 
omy, the modernist stepped forward to hasten its dis- 
card. My impression is that this urgent insistence by 
the modernist upon the meeting of the economic de- 
mands of France with the discard of the classic tradi- 
tion has led him to attribute, beyond justifiable reason, 
a certain machinelike character to this modern age. It 
is clear that the very best reason behind his calling for 
the overthrow of all the courtly manner of the past 
lay in the sincerity with which he attempted to solve 
the modern problem under the most exacting and 
rigid routine of economy. ‘The seriousness of his 
acceptance of so changed a condition, and the daring 
to face it frankly, knowing well the difficulties a new 
and simpler architecture must face in immediate con- 
trast with the splendid monuments of the past, demand 
our respect. 

If we examine the attitude of the leaders of French 
modernism, we are impressed by an exaggerated com- 
plaint and criticism on their part of all preceding 
French architecture since the Middle Ages. I cannot 


personally find justification for so elaborate a criticism 


of the immediate past in France; though, like all other 
countries in which Renaissnace forms had long con- 
tinuity, decline was apparent and dullness was fre- 
quently evident. I feel rather the echo of a despair 
that such golden opportunities had carried so little 
logic. Of the modernists, I find M. André Lurcat to 
be ve y clear in his philosophy of a new architecture. 
I also find him to be a most truthful exponent of the 
law of economy which constitutes the condition under 
which the modern French architect must work. 
From such law, he derives, as an architect should 
derive, a basic principle for his architecture. For him 
the true and eternal law of economy directs all modern 
French work, and he sees in this, because of the simple 
materials and simple form, a great opportunity to de- 
velop into beauty. He emphasizes this principle, that it 
is always dangerous in architecture to pass wilfully 
beyond economy; meaning very clearly that there is 
greater beauty to be found in simple material, simple 
manner, and exquisite proportion. “From the begin- 
ning to the end of our work, the law of economy is 
respected.” 

While we of America have found no similar clear- 
cut requirement to direct our architectural efforts since 
the close of the war, we are not by training or example 
likely to accept without question the exaltation of 
economy. 

The glories of the richness of classical building as 
well as the costly beauties of the later Middle Ages 
linger too clearly in our thoughts of what a splendid 
architecture should achieve. But in justice to the prob- 
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lems of France, we can appreciate the artist’s spirit 
which exalts the necessary manner of today as an 
opportunity for beauty. 

[ feel the impressions we should record after a sur- 
vey of the better modern buildings abroad would be to 
recognize that conservative standards are gaining 
ground and that the work is moving toward a real 
quality and beauty. There has been so much of mod- 
ernism, so many buildings built, within the past few 
years abroad, with such a wide confusion as to their 
form and to their decoration, that one can easily find 
plenty of examples which are distinctly bad. I am not 
prepared to say that as yet one may find a large minority 
of the examples to be good. We have never reached 
the utopia in recent generations where this could be 
said of our classical tradition either. We must choose 
the good as the evidence of what the movement prom- 
ises, even as from the past it has been our habit to select 
the good for example. ‘The French critics are openly 
asserting that the new work possesses the defects to be 
expected in a new movement. 

By a general practice of present-day Germany, 
France, and Holland, many new buildings are mat- 
erial for publication in the form of architectural mono- 
graph. Quickly after the buildings are built, their 
contribution to the knowledge of modern form and 
modern solution is made available, and this is promot- 
ing the unity of the modern movement to a very con- 
siderable degree. There is evidence of unity to a 
degree which is new and of a renewed vitality of archi- 
tectural alertness. 

The more violent modernists of France take a posi- 
tion beyond economy, and demand that every form 
relating to the modern house or modern building be 
examined solely as to its reason. They seriously attack 
a great many accepted forms as being totally useless. 
Such attack has more justification abroad, where the 
prevailing housing conditions reflect much less modern 
comfort than in America. Still, even though there be 
evidence of exaggeration, there is also considerable 
good sense which we would do well to examine. We, 
with our modern conveniences, still have the useful- 
ness of our homes, as well as their beauty, dulled by 
much that is unnecessary. It is really interesting to get 
such a vision as Le Corbusier gives, if I may take the 
liberty of combining certain pertinent statements of 
his toward this picture. I quote: 

“Architecture is stifled by custom.” 

“Peace has set the problem of reconstruction in the 
north of France, but we are totally disarmed and do 
not know how to build in the modern way. Why 
do we have enormous useless roofs on pretty suburban 
homes? Why the scanty windows with the little 
panes? Why the elaborate bookcases? Why the 
enormous chandeliers, the mantelpieces, the damask 
wall papers with their motley design?” 

“Daylight hardly enters your homes. Your 
windows are difficult to open. There are no ventilators 
for changing the air such as we have in any dining 

car. The existing plan of the dwelling house takes no 
account of man and is conceived as a furniture store.” 

He states further: ““The standard of furniture is in 
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its full flood of experiment among the manufacturers 
of office furniture and trunks. We have only to follow 
this path; and all the humbug talked about the unique 
objects, the ‘precious piece’ rings false and shows a 
lack of understanding of the needs of the present day. 
The chair is a machine for sitting in,” and still further, 
“the house is a machine for living in.” 

For the Parisian who dwelt in semidarkness, amid 
plaster-paneled rooms, richly corniced, stupidly formal 
for modern living, ind where furnishings accumulated 
to dull one to stupor, this doctrine, w hile radic: il, was 
invigorating. ‘To its development as a practical phil- 
osophy the French modernist is committed. If to its 
sanitary preaching the doctrine of economy is added 
we have a picture of the advance of the new manner. 

Let us look at this problem of economy from the 
point of view of the young architect of France, imme- 
diately after the war. It is quite evident that in the 


face of meagre means, problems in scale with the 
history of Paris were unlikely to reappear for more 


than a generation. ‘The opportunities afforded were 
to be mainly those of small housing requirements and 
of remodeling existing buildings. “he young archi- 
tect must see in these his only “probable chance to dis- 
himself. It was clearly evident that any 
meagre attempt at the costly forms of the past would 
immediately reflect inferiority. The situation clearly 
drives the young architect.into an intense study of con- 
struction and the application of structural forms in a 
way within the of economy. Sound, 
logical solutions in which maximum comforts accom- 
pany minimum costs are certain to be popular. 

We should not consider the occasional, exuberant 
remodeling of shop fronts as characteristic of French 
modern work, but rather the manner in which new 
buildings have been designed. The work of Tony 
Garnier, immediately prior to the war, gave us designs 
for industrial housing in concrete that possessed good 
arrangement and The forms of the 
French tradition were modified to suit concrete, but 
they retained. “There was no deliberate with- 
drawal of all architectural detail. One could feel 
something more than the most rigid requirements had 
been allowed to influence the design. 
tradition was regulating design. 


tinguish 


unique range 


appeara nce, 


were 


In this respect, 


Since the war a quite different character of house 
has appeared through France, and has been carried 
generally into examples in Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and, except for the use of brick in place of concrete, in 
Holland and Germany. are distinctly 
barren of detail. ‘They are compositions 
following a very sensible analysis of the size, 


These designs 
geometric 
shape, 
and lighting most desirable for the rooms contained in 
them. The living machine has been more scientifically 
provided for. Such houses are scarcely pretty. They 
must go much further in study for be: auty before we 
are ready to accept them with great enthusiasm. 
Considering the problem of the young architect, let 
us see what this housing problem has meant to him. 
Take, for example, the work of Rob Mallet-Stevens, 
the war has become a very 
On a limited area, formerly 


who by his work since 


popular architect of Paris. 


MODERN 


ARCHITECTURE 





PARIS—MALLET-STEVENS, 


ARCHITECT 


APARTMENT, 


a small garden, he placed four buildings, including his 
studio and office, grouping them on a new and narrow 
street, rue Mallet-Stevens. 
simpleness of the material, the plainness of unbroken 


Every line has the extreme 


stucco surface and the convincing evidence of extreme 


economy, sheet metal doors and _ industrial iron 
window frames, standards of low cost but lasting 


type. This group of buildings corresponds in expense 


to what in America we should call the cheap, jerry- 
built apartment. 
Work representing the same 
expenditure has been done a thousand times in Amer- 


Every conceivable economy has been 
exercised. amount of 
ican cities since the World War without deserving an 
atom of architectural interest. It is the form which 
is given to Mallet-Stevens’ work; the and dif- 
ferent grouping of masses, the pleasant orderly arrange- 


new 


ment and lighting of rooms, and the convincing state- 
ment of a new character, that has brought his name 
very promptly to attention in Europe and even to the 
American architect. “The 
group of four buildings as a whole is really very pleas- 
As a departure from the bizarre pre-war French 


very general attention of the 


ant. 
apartments of like cost, it is decidedly good; no more 
horrible dwellings of formal pattern conceived in red 
and yellow brick. “The new manner by the arrange- 
ment of rooms, and by the ease with which they can 
be moderately and attractively furnished and decorated, 
helped to establish the popularity which he has secured. 
These buildings were built in 1927, and today he is 
constantly engaged with work of larger and more im- 


portant character. ‘This larger work retains the same 
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ELECTRICAL BUILDING, BERLIN, BY HANS HERTLEIN 
elements of composition but with less directness. His 
work at the Casino at St. Jean-de-Luz seems less archi- 
tectural, it is more pageantry. ‘There is more con- 
fusion and less form. 


Along quite similar lines the new domestic type is 


being carried on by Lurcat, Le Corbusier, and 
Moreux in France, Gropius and Haesler in Germany, 
Hoste and Bourgeois in Belgium, Stam in Holland, 
and Sartoris in Italy. 

Were such examples merely unique rather than 
fairly consistent in recent domestic design abroad, we 
should feel that they were certain to be but the tem- 
porary expression of a period of intense economy. 
They represent, an improved condition of 
living, more pleasant spaces, more air, more light, less 
elaborate furnishing, vastly simpler decoration. With 
these improved conditions they have developed a popu- 
larity which would lead us to believe further and more 
beautiful development of similar forms will likely pre- 
from decoration, yet 


however, 


vail; forms, let us hope, as free 
more graceful in mass and proportion. 

While on the subject of housing, let me mention 
briefly housing types of Holland. Some of the most 
interesting that I have seen are in Amsterdam. In 
Amsterdam an extensive development of workmen’s 
apartments occurred immediately following the war. 
The architecture in Holland is of brick. The color is 
pleasant. ‘The forms appear less severe than in France, 
but the nature of their softening logical. 
Between such designs of 1922 and the more recent 


is less 
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developments out in the new section of Amsterdam 
near the stadium, a new beauty has developed tremen- 
dously. ‘There is a quality in the newer apartments 
which is quite as real as that of any medizval city. 
They are of simple brick work with scarcely a trace of 
stone, with pleasant color value, with charming free- 
dom in geometric massing, and are arranged around 
courts so that all fagades become fronts and they are 
quite as beautiful from the courts as from the boule- 
vards. ‘There are no rear doors, nor garages, and 
the impression they give is of quite the most ideal 
housing of economical character that one can imagine. 
A new city of tremendous interest and charm has 
been created within the past three years. Here, as in 
Finland, the extent of the new manner, its thorough- 
ness in producing a completely architectural concep- 
tion is amazing. ‘There is a sustained beauty amid 
the simplicity, and it is carried out without a single 
annoying conflicting element in the panorama it pre- 
sents. It is a picture far beyond our confusion, a pic- 
ture which places the modernist among our true social 
philosophers and restores architecture to the niche 
among the liberal arts which it occupied in the days 
of the building of Chartres. 

Holland does not continue the broad horizontals of 
its earlier work as they are being continued in Ger- 
many. ‘The characteristic modern German apartment 
is a study in broad horizontals, while the characteristic 
tall German building is a study in continued verticals. 
We are not likely to ‘find much pleasure i in the German 
types, yet if we think of these styles in comparison with 
the petty scale and ugliness of certain sections of our 
own country, where housing of like economy was 
formerly attempted, a multiple repetition of tiny houses 
exactly alike, we are rather in favor of these more 
modern buildings, with their better scale and splendid 
simplicity. Francis Keally, whose facile pencil is so 
constantly seeking new forms, finds the sweep of 
German horizontals inspiring and accepts them with 
enthusiasm. 

However, let us pass from the economies of housing, 
to the recent evidences of buildings of greater mass and 
The in pre-war 
somewhat modern nature, which were 


more complex form. evidences 
Europe of 
best known to us, probably were after the type of the 
Wertheim store in Berlin. In it is clearly represented 
the general influence of the adaptation of modified 
medieval forms to a steel design. ‘The detail does not 
convince us that it is fortunate and suggests a period 
of the past without accomplishing beauty. Such was 
German modernism of 1904. ‘The same character of 
work occurs at Duesseldorf, influenced by the design 
at Berlin and built in 1908, but has dropped the medi- 
zeval detail for a certain modification of classical detail 
and some frankly new and rather simple forms. Or 
if we pass to Holland, at ‘The Hague, we have a similar 
shop with a still more pronounced scene of modernism. 
The translation into glass is more definite and the 
historic forms more completely eliminated. All of 
these examples date before the war and each of them 
possesses to a considerable degree useless ornamentation 
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which, in comparison with recent forms, is all the 
more noticeable. 

The very recent work is emphasized in the new 
Electrical Building in Berlin, by Hans Hertlein, in 
which the distinct merit of the new work is apparent. 
This new colossus is marvelously impressive ; it suggests 
the spirit of Louis Sullivan attaining a new triumph. 
For Germany, the prevailing material, like that of 
Holland, is brick, and in brick, with a wilful avoiding 
of stone, some very impressive effects have been 
secured. ‘The brick work in texture approaches that 
of northern Italy in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
but the bigness of modern masses is understood, and 
the small-scale relief of brick ornament entirely omitted 
as unfitting. 

Among the more meritorious of German works is 
the Exposition group and Planetarium, at Duessel- 
dorf, built in 1926 by Dr. William Kreis. ‘The court 
of the exposition is a composition in continued beauti- 
ful horizontals flanking either side of a court for an 
impressive length. ‘This terminates with the tremen- 
dous pile of the Planetarium raised on an enormous 
terrace. <A brick arcade of utmost severity, but of 
tremendous dimension, surrounds the building. Cer- 
tainly in these forms the peculiarities of the modern 
show a tendency toward subservience to control within 
conservative design. 

One of the most attractive buildings that one finds in 
northern Germany is the office building of the steel 
corporation at Duesseldorf, expressed in the plainest, 
simplest brick work throughout, with rigid economy 
in materials, and yet a very delightful composition. 
Grouped around a court, the building is a fascinating 
example of the skill with which the simplest use of 
continued verticals can create an architectural quality. 
The front of the court is open, except for beautiful 
and a charming three-story 
control building placed at the front center. The rela- 
tion in scale, between the small building and the tall 
building surrounding it, is delightful. 


iron gates on either side 


At Nuremberg, a warehouse by Fahrenkamp, a 
building of purely commercial character, emphasizes 
the trend of the most recent years. It achieves a still 
further crystalline nature w hich brings to the imagi- 
nation the beauty toward which the true modern may 
aspire. 

We are 
the intriguing geometry 
the dyeworks at Hoechst, « 


given to catalogue German modernism by 
of Peter Behrens’ 
r by the clumsy wall treat- 


court of 


ments of the apartment ge of Hamburg. A 
change, most difficult to understand, has been evi- 
denced in the work of the past two years. We can 


feel that in the unity of the movement Germany, too, 
is wiping away the unessentials. Possibly economy is 
truly pines the high cost of useless and of clumsy 
form may be dawning upon all; at any rate, a sweep- 
ing house-cle: ining seems. to have benefited German 
architecture. 

Still, 


manufacturing establishments we 


cults and extremists remain, and among the 
find their disciples. 
The apostle of industrial building and its relation to 
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BY EUGENE SCHMOLL 


BOOKBINDING PLANT, BERLIN, 


He, 


architecture in Germany is Erich Mendelsohn. 


like Mallet-Stevens in France, enjoys a great popu- 
larity. His solutions of an industrial and commercial 


nature are more daring. His theory is that these plants 
can be expressed in an architectural manner in which 
the function of the plant distinctly forms the building. 
In justice to his designs, which for the most part appear 
very ugly to they represent some of the most 
exquisitely studied-out solutions of plan arrangement 
that are to be found anywhere in modern architec- 
ture. With consummate skill the machinelike problem 
of industry 
worked out and the building takes its shape from the 
modified and changing activities of different sections 
and floors. Mendelsohn was the architect for the new 
Einstein ‘Tower at Potsdam, which in itself is a 
wonderfully brilliant bit of planning expressed in a 
most unattractive form. 


us, 


and of vast commercial establishments is 


It is, however, in designs most characteristic of 
Mendelsohn that the continued horizontals occur, 


repeating story after story, terminating against a final 
Industrial plants may thus appear 
less monotonous and, as we see them, may become 
giant gargoyles with ‘ended ity. Further, and more 
daring, he encloses his buildings entirely with glass and 
sheet iron or bronze, eliminating masonry entirely 
except simple, unbroken brick walls that terminate his 
Designs of this character, while 
showing the enterprise of the modernist, are not sug- 
gestive to us of civic beauty, and if Germany were to 


vast brick abutment. 


design. novel and 
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POST OFFICE, UTRECHT, BY J. CROUWEL 

follow this practice entirely, we could safely disregard 
its modern work. Iron may be quite suitable in com- 
bination with glass for useful buildings for commerce 
but architecture 
buildings which are to 


and trade, justly deserves a greater 


dignity in its have lasting 
purpose. 
Passing to Holland, the 


past two years is undoubtedly the stadium at Amster- 


outstanding design of the 
dam. ‘The stadium is in simple massive brick walls, 
unadorned except at the entrances where an elaborate 
skillful largely vertical but with 
handled horizontals, constitutes of the 
most fascinating studies in geometric form to be found 
in any northern work. The Amsterdam stadium was 
the work of Jan Wils and was completed in 1928. 
It is less conservative than some of the German work, 
but it is more definitely possessed of an artistic and im- 


and composition, 


cleverly one 


forcefuly stated by entirely new and 
unusual composition. The 
the vast parking concourse in front of the principal 


aginative quality, 
design, when seen from 
entrance, is one of crystalline freshness and delightful 
color. 

It is very difficult in so short a space even to touch 
the elements of structure as they affect European de- 
sign, and much that relates to it has been necessarily 
omitted, yet from structure the 
form. I can refer only 
very logical and very economical, which they are using. 
The first is the simple cantilever. ‘This is the principle 
used in the broad projected shadows of the apartment 
groups of the Germans, with their clustered bands of 


modernist takes his 


to two favored forms, each 
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windows, unbroken bands of shadow made by the 
projection of the concrete floor slab of the building 
outward from the outside columns for a modest dis- 
tance. Sometimes this forms an upper balcony, more 
often it is skirted by a simple concrete beam and closed 
in by a continuous horizontal bank of windows. 

The forms which have developed from the canti- 
lever construction probably are the most annoying to 
the American, probably the- most offensive to our 
taste, because we are not yet prepared to look at the 
design in elements of structure as the modernist looks 
at it. To the modernist the logic of structure is all 
that is necessary to complete the understanding of 
design. A simple cantilever is a perfectly samen ele- 
ment of structure in the use of reinforced concrete. 
It is possible to overhang the sidewalk with the suc- 
cessive upper stories, to create broad shadows, to gain 
more room, and to do so with perfect economy. 
Wherever the cantilever is used, there occurs the hori- 
zontal element of design emphasized to the extreme. 
The esthetics that we understand are satisfied best 
when the continuity of vertical support is clearly ex- 
pressed. Such building i is more restful, more satisfying. 
The denial of vertical support, as far as the eye is con- 
cerned, depending on the intelligence to realize the 
logical nature of the design, is not sufficient for us. 
We are unaccustomed to it and prefer the evidence of 
continued vertical support. 

The second development is the parabolic arch in 
reinforced concrete. Considering it in contrast to 
classic tradition, its continuity, as against the round 
arch resting on the pier or capital, is suggestive of 
strength and grace. ‘The apparent power of the new 
arch, springing from the floor and rising to great 
height without any interruption, is a distinct architec- 
tural contribution. It was used by Maigrot in his 
market house of Reims, with clean-cut accuracy and 
definite architectural quality. It has been used since 
in great aeroplane hangars, in great railway concourses, 
and in industrial establishments, with 
cost for the enclosing of a vast amount of space. 
Freed from internal supports, such great spaces appear 
more interesting than the column-supported flat roof, 
or the truss-supported roofs of our practice. 


more modest 


The adaptation of the parabolic arch to purely archi- 
tectural form in monumental buildings we find to 
better advantage in the interior of the post office at 


Utrecht, Holland, J. Crouwel, architect. It has 


newness, directness, expressiveness—all of the qualities 
the modern would like to have and yet a beauty quite 
comparable with the material advantages of economy. 


This is the beauty of the new arch; an 
arch that is resilient, the interplay of great forces of 
both tension and compression, in which reinforced 
concrete differs so completely from the quality of 
stone. 


expressive 


The parabola has also been the basis of design for 
the interiors of the better modern churches. From 
the few examples that I have seen, I am delighted 
with the extent to which the church shows progress 


in modern design. “The German exteriors still are 
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clumsy, overdecorated, overformed, but the interiors 
are amazingly simple and dignified. “The German 
churches of Professor Béhm do not yet quite reach 
forms which are completely appealing to us, but they 
do reflect a positively definite character. If we keep 
in mind the driving economy of modern Europe, we 
may translate that requirement into terms of design for 

We must recognize, when we come to 
what that economy has meant in our own 
architecture. America practiced silly economy in 
church architecture for several generations past. ‘The 
results are flimsy, poor makeshifts as compared with 
the splendor of medizval architecture. Pre-war work 
abroad had the same disquieting evidence of pettiness 
and lack of dignity as compared with the Middle 


ourselves. 
churches, 


Ages or with the greater works of the Renaissance. 
The modernist has caught the sound, solid, enduring 


nature of the medieval church. Stone in its lacelike 
detail is impossible. Simple poured concrete is an 
honest, lasting, and inexpensive material, and with it 
in his finer solutions, he attempts to apply no surface 
He has expressed the 
same structural directness that was characteristic of the 
great churches of the twelfth century, in which, with- 
out 
medizval church represented power, 
sincerity of structure which gave to the individual a 

spirit of contemplation and consolation amid impres- 
> credit to these modernists 
for telling some splendid truths again in new material 
in the interiors of their churches. ‘They have reached 
with simplest means qualities that seemed lost to all 
recent church building. By very 
have what even 


decoration of a bygone time. 


exception, throughout all western Europe the 


vast dignity, and 


sive quiet. So we must give 


their solidness and 


clearness they done with stone we 
could not do, recover the spirit of the church without 
spoiling it with medizval detail. 

As for the exteriors, the Germans have yet to offer 
a solution that does not deny the dignity of the interior. 
On the other hand, there is in Denmark, the recent 
Grundtvig’s Church at Copenhagen, by P. V. Klint, 
which reaches a skill, simpleness, pie rhythm of com- 
position which we enjoy. Like churches of the north, 
grand scale of the French, 
this practical protection from the cold weakens the 
In Stockholm; St. Engelbrekt’s and 
vastly and more dignified 
They 


bring anew the medizval fineness of lofty interiors ex- 


its entrances lack the and 
nia, in beauty. 

. Hog: ilid’s have cleaner 
exteriors In brick work with graceful towers. 


pressed in such simpleness as to enhance the splendor 
such height affords. 

The outstanding examples of the modern manner, 
American 


by which the north has become known to 


architects, have been Ragnar Ostberg’s City Hall 
Stockholm and Eliel Saarinen’s railroad terminal 
Helsingfors. The first of these, in composition, 


reminds us of the Lombard period, of twelfth century 
Italy, and with beautiful color and workmanship, with 


most picturesque position, the work seems romantic to 


an excessive degree. The second, the Helsingfors 
terminal, is more novel, its forms more vigorous, its 


material and color beautiful, yet as should be expected 


in the initial efforts of a new manner, thére is a 
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of the unusual with newer forms 


which merge none too well. 
the Concert Hall in Stockholm 
returns to a saner beauty which combines the skill of 


mingling masses 


Much more recently, 


modern with gracefulness of 


form. 
In Helsingfors, an 


of Parliament in a 


knowledge of material 


S. Siren is completing his House 
manner modernist 
The stunts of the 


station of fifteen years earlier 


proving the 


seeks beauty as his aim. terminal 


have given way under 
this later artist to as impressive a Composition in bal- 
and refinement 


The formal manner which his subject suggests is fully 


ance as recent generations can offer. 
expressed, yet in every respect its design and detail 
meet the demands of the This work 
conforms to American ideals of the better modern, as 


new manner, 


suggested in the refreshing designs upon classic pattern 


recently coming from the office of Paul Cret. To 
Siren’s design, however, there is a vast scale and 
majestic cleanness and directness we have not yet 


Ame rica; ? 
clings to the 


witnessed in our important public work cau- 


tiously apron. strings of our own en- 


fee ble d tr: adition. 


Finally, if we are to form our impressions of the 


modern movement abroad with a sense of fairness, we 


must look rather to their aims for the future, than to 


the work which in so short a time they have been 
able to complete under such adverse conditions. 
In this respect, the future vision of the Finnish 
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PARLIAMENT, HELSINGFORS, BY J. S. SIREN 


capital is a wonderful one; from 1915, before its na- 
tional independence had become a fact, it was plan- 
ning the extremely difficult problem of the recovery 
of water-surrounded areas sufficient for the extension 
of the city in its growth. Through studies by Saarinen, 
published in 1915, and again in 1918, and with a well- 
organized department carrying these to further plan- 
studies in more recent years, a general plan has been 
so far determined that today the city of the future is 
being developed in a series of architectural models, 
under the direction of Oiva Kallio, to so thorough an 
extent that not alone the height of buildings, but their 
general mass and form, are being so eetermined that 
conflict and confusion can be completely avoided. 
Streets and their intersections are also exquisitely 
modeled in such a manner that they fix the vision of 
the future as a reality upon the public mind. 

Where in America, with our cities growing far 
more rapidly than in Finland, is such thorough safe- 
guard of creative vision being stored up for the pro- 
tection and guidance of our future? 

With the emergence of the creative imagination 
from the complacent acceptance of the hackneyed 
manner of pre-war days arises the determination of the 
modernist to build to meet new conditions, sanely, in 
the remedial manner of science, and to plan far 
enough ahead so that a new beauty, which can avoid 
confusion, may become possible. 

If we return to Paris for the French modernist 
vision, we have a complementary picture. For Paris, 


the housing problem is the major problem, .and next 
to this is the problem of traffic, for like all great 
metropolises, this is ever increasingly difficult. 

There is probably no more exquisite story of the 
relation of the modern to the historic, than can be 
found in Albert Guérard’s “‘Future of Paris,” recently 
published in French. His plea is distinctly for the 
preservation of the historic beauty of that city. For 
him, Paris possesses an exquisite and sensitive scale, 
continued and preserved through centuries, so uniform 
in quality, so distinguished in the gray tones that pre- 
vail throughout, that to introduce into the historic 
centers of that city the elements of modernism would 
be blasphemy. However, with a free mind, he sug- 
gests, and the French projects of vast scale conform 
with his views, that Paris is ever new and that there is 
room for infinite imagination in the new manner, pro- 
viding it be used in new sections at a distance from 
the historic boulevards and monuments. 

Projects are actually being studied and developed 
for vast housing groups along the east bank of the 
Seine several miles out from the center of the city. 
Of such projects is one, by André Ventre, which rep- 
resents the problem of a street for traffic devoid of 
pedestrians; a street for pedestrians at a much higher 
level devoid of vehicles; and a successive progress from 
garage space underneath the buildings at the street 
level, to loft buildings for the lower stories, offices for 
the upper stories, and finally on the avenues of pedes- 
trians, dwellings and apartments with large open spaces 
for amusements, cafés, and theatres. 


APARTMENT PROJECT, PARIS, BY HENRI SAVAGE 
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Or again, such a project as that of Henri Savage, 
also for the same section of the city: Savage proposes 
that the base of the buildings shall likewise be used for 
automobiles. He piles up an almost mythical city, in 
which single group, of colossal size, some three thou- 
sand apartments are to be contained, with shops, 
promenades, theatres, churches, and practically all of 
the city conveniences for a vast population; a vast 
populated pyramid with amazing possibilities of beauty 
and comfort. While these projects do not determine 
the exact design of the future, they show a new and 
wider vision of the problems of the future for archi- 
tecture. 

My impression of the modern, as it is advancing 
abroad, is that it is moving away from any elaborate, 
fantastic detail. It is not kindred to the Art Nouveau. 
It possesses solidity rather than giddiness. It is moving 
along the lines of economy of space, economy of struc- 
ture and toward a conservative architectural solution, 
yet embracing ever more gigantic problems. More 
and more its forms come to lose their crudeness and to 
approach beauty. Only here and there distinct beauty 


IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


has already been attained. ‘The impression is still 
deeper than this. It is possessed of an intensity which 
is driving it forward to test its power to solve the new 
requirements of a new age. 

While post-war economy gave foreign modernists 
their opportunity to demand new forms of simple 
geometric nature, they are also applying these new 
forms to totally new solutions of architectural problems 
and with a more serious study of space, comfort, and 
machinelike coérdination. 

I still must hold that the work of the modernist has 
a long and difficult way before it. The greater dignity 
of the finer things of classic tradition is not to be for- 
saken altogether. “Toward equal beauty the new 
manner must move slowly. It is, however, equally my 
impression that the modern movement in Europe is 
supported by the changes of modern times which have 
called it into being, that therefore we should consider 
it neither as a fancy nor a fad, to be short-lived, but 
rather as a true expression of the new age, deeply and 
probably lastingly changed, in all countries, and that 
this new expression is being evolved by men of great 
talent and ability in architecture. 
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PEN AND INK DRAWING BY WILLIAM C. ULRICH 


“WESTMINSTER ABBEY” 
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of 
COLOR PLATES 


It is our great pleasure to reproduce this month a 
color rendering by Otto R. Eggers, made several 
, but none the less of intense interest to all 
architectural draftsmen. The original drawing, 
which measured 30” x 21", was made with pencil 
on tracing paper, mounted, and rendered with 


years ago 


water color, some transparent and some opaque. 
The detail at exact original size shown on the other 
color plate gives, perhaps, an tdea of the technique 
better than could be conveyed by words. The com- 
position of the sheet, as is usual with Mr. Eggers, 1s 
masterly. 
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A portion of a color drawing by Otto R. Eggers, 
reproduced at exact original ZL, should prove in- 
formative to the many enthustastic admirers of his 
work. The rendering was made complete with 
pencil and then rendered lightly with transparent 
color and some Zoua he, the opaque color being 
principally on the woodwork and stone 
parent on the sky, trees 


> the trans- 


, and grass. 
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Architects and Producers 


Discuss Their Mutual Problems 
A Symposium Continued from Page 411 


RAYMOND 
M. 
HOOD, 
Past 
President 
of the 
Architectural 
League 
of New York, 
Says. 





“Tt js as difficult for an architect to criticise the 
sales method of a manufacturer, as it is for a manufac- 
turer to criticise an architect’s way of doing business. 

“T do know, however, that there is a great deal of 
annoyance in an architect’s office that originates, 
mostly, from people who apply the ‘glad hand’ method 
and from those who are merely salesmen. Unfortu- 
nately, there is such a large proportion of men, who try 
to break into an office, who are of this sort, that the 
serious man, who knows his business and whom the 
architect would be glad to see, has an uphill road. 

“There is one other point. Every salesman seems 
to think that he must get to the architect personally. 
If an architect saw all the men who refuse to talk with 
anyone but himself, he would have no time to do his 
work. Further, it has been my experience that an 
architect’s mind is influenced and made up for him by 
the men in his organization and not by the high- 
powered salesman who gets hold of him for an hour. 

“There is usually a proper man to see in every 
architect’s organization, about everything. The reason 
they are there is to gather information and pass it on 
to the architect, and as they are specialists in their line 
and ‘have no axe to grind other than the owners’ and 
architect’s interests, the architect is bound to have 
And this last applies 
A designer, 


confidence in their judgment. 
most to the so-called ‘artistic products.’ 
for example, is much more apt to make headway with 
the architect if he has sold himself to the architect’s 
favorite designer, than if he had insisted on pinning 
the architect down to a personal interview.” 
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CHARLES 
% 
INGHAM 
of 
Ingham & 
Boyd, 
Pittsburgh 
Architects , 
Says: 





“In these days when so much attention is being 
given to the use of new materials in the building in- 
dustry as well as to new developments in the use of 
materials that have long been standard, an added re- 
sponsibility confronts the architect. He must be prop- 
erly informed regarding the characteristics of these new 
materials and methods of construction before he can use 
them intelligently in the buildings he designs. ‘This 
information the manufacturers are desirous of placing 
before him. 

“How to bring the products of the manufacturer 
most effectively to the attention of the architect with- 
out waste of time and money is a problem that inter- 
ests both parties. Enormous sums are spent in the prep- 
aration and distribution of catalogues and circulars of 
information, in advertising, and in direct personal 
contact of manufacturers’ representatives with archi- 
It is not within my ability to appraise the rela- 
Such comments as I 
last-named 


tects. \ 
tive values of these methods. 
make will be limited to the 


procedure. 


have to 


“Many architects recognize the calls of manufac- 
turers’ agents as part of the daily routine of the office 
and make proper provision for their reception. Others 
seem to plan their offices with the deliberate purpose 
of leaving no opportunity for the opening of a sample 
case. ‘These two types of office arrangement might 
indicate opposite views as to the value of personal con- 
tact between the architect and the producer but it is 
my opinion that they represent an economic difference 
between the office doing a large volume of work which 
can afford to devote office space and the time of an 
employee to this purpose and the small office which 
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PENCIL POINTS 
considers time and space so used as unproductive and 
therefore a liability. 

“‘When one considers the number and the nature of 
the calls that daily cut into the architect’s time it is not 
surprising that the manufacturer’s representative fre- 
quently finds him impatient and irritable and con- 
cludes there must be something lacking in his sales 
appeal. Maybe there is. Let us consider some of the 
types of agents who are entrusted with the delicate 
task of interrupting a man’s work and making him 
like it. 

“At the foot of the list I would place the man who 
bobs up every time the construction reports announce 
that the architect has a job and continues his calls at 
regular intervals thereafter. He extends the glad hand 
on repeats his ancient jokes, gossips 
about other architects, has nothing to add to what you 
already know about his product and has only one 
interest—to have his product specified exclusively on 
every job. Such a representative becomes a pest and 
may cause a personal dislike to extend to the product 
he represents. 


every occasion, 


“Then there is the young man just learning the 
game. Haltingly he recites the story he has committed 
to memory. His talk lacks conviction and the archi- 
tect, instead of listening, is trying to devise a way to 
excuse himself without offending this well-meaning 
but inexperienced young man. 

“Utterly useless is the man who proudly displays 
his samples but upon being questioned shows an un- 
believable lack of technical knowledge of the product. 
Upon leaving he requests the architect’s card or an 
envelope in order that he may prove 
that he succeeded in 


to his employer 
‘crashing the gate.’ 

“There is also the experienced salesman who, on a 
former occasion, convinced you that the product he 
represented was superior to that you had been speci- 
fying. ‘To your surprise you find he now represents 
the company whose pr oduct you forsook and you know 
he will again take you over. You hate him for his 
ability. 

“But why go on enumerating the many well known 
types. The manufacturer can probably match them 
with an equal number of amusing types of architects. 
The question is, what can be done to improve the rela- 
tions between architect and manufacturer’s representa- 
tive. They can be mutually helpful if the lost motion 
and waste of time is eliminated. 

“The architect’s time is his stock in trade and if 
that right to him- 
self with a mental reservation in favor of his client. 
Therefore the personal contact between producer and 
architect should be as conservative of time as possible. 

“The should, and 
many of them do, realize that what interests one archi- 
tect may not interest another, or at least not in the same 
degree. It may be his job to interest all architects, 
willy-nilly. If he is a discerning person he will know 
when he is approaching the limit of the architect’s 
patience and will desist before incurring his displeasure. 


any of it is to be wasted he reserves 


’ ° 
man ufacturer S representative 
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On a future find the architect more 


interested. 


visit he may 


“Finally, if the representative has a quality product 
that is applicable to the work the architect is doing; 
if he has a technical knowledge of his product, includ- 
ing its limitations; if he has the ability to present his 
case concisely and to recognize signs of distress if and 
when they appear; if these conditions obtain, much 


lost motion and waste of time may be avoided, some 
of the grief will be taken out of the practice of architec- 
ture and as the present clouds of depression roll by the 


architect and the producer may 
>») 


‘live happily ever 
after. 


WILLIAM 
LESLIE 
WELTON, 
Architect , 
of 
Birmingham, 
Alabama, 
Says: 





“T shall not attempt to tell the producer how to 
run his business but permit me a few words concern- 
ing the salesman. 

“Tt is a pleasure to admit, right at the start, that 
the higher type of manufacturer’s representative is a 
most valuable contact for the architect. 
gentleman, gracious of manner, 


He is a fine 
intelligent, well 
formed, considerate and very much worth while, and 
any architect who won’t, or doesn’t, give him a fair 
break to get his story over is stultified, callow, and 
not worth his salt. 


“T suppose what you wish us to tell about is the 
pest. Unfortunately we still have a few of them left. 
Some of these fellows approach the type, now fast dis- 
appearing, of the old-line insurance man who does his 
stuff in the office to office campaign, braying out his 
wares with auger-minded persistency. 

“Here, in the south, we have to take the vanguard 
of undergraduates in salesmanship. Boys who are a 
little difficult, not having been in the producers’ school 
long enough to know quite what it is all about. They 
are always young and can be detected the minute they 
come in as they begin by saying they are doing mis- 
sionary work as though the south is peopled by savages. 
Savages there be, without doubt, even to gutturals and 
barking but, at that, they stack up pretty well with 
the type of representative referred to. 


“Then 


there is the zpse dixit type: he with the 
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angular mind. He cannot understand why we old- 
timers will not cast aside materials, used with com- 
plete satisfaction for years, and take on his new and 
wholly untried product. Indeed it is incredible to 
him that we are unwilling to experiment with our 
client’s money. And should we so experiment, with 
disastrous results, the only satisfaction we get is the 
reply: “Oh, we have now abandoned that material 
and have something new and better.’ 


“Another salesman, the fatuous youth, is worth 
comment. These boop-a-doop boys don’t even know 
where their stuff has been used, what it costs either 
laid down or put on, or much of anything at all about 
it—but—they ‘will write and find out’ and by the time 
they find out all interest in the matter is lost. 

“Another variety is the follow-up man, who calls 
because his boss has informed him by blue copy letter 
carbon that letter request has been made for certain 
information or for samples. Correspondence has com- 
pletely covered all information desired but still this 
bird has to come in and consume time with repetitious 
conversation over subject matter long since filed away 


in the dead file. 

“The robot salesman deserves a word, as his stunt 
is to make periodic calls on the architect. His line is 
that he wishes to make your acquaintance or to renew 
an old one, both of which are untrue. We don’t even 
remember him or his product, but we must listen to 
the same old stereotyped sales talk which usually ends 
by a request for a letterhead, supposedly for the pur- 
pose of sending it back to the home office to prove 
that he called on you. 

“When it is realized that forty or more trades enter 
into every building operation and each one is repre- 
sented by hundreds of manufacturers, it will be agreed, 
I think, that architects are due plenty of commisera- 
tion. “The wonder is that their weakened sales resist- 
ance doesn’t break down sooner than it does under this 
high-pressure salesmanship of the above-mentioned 
varieties of sales representatives. 

“But we should not forget to mention the one re- 
deeming genus homo, who relieves the minutiz of 
detail talk with the latest Scotch story—a relief that 
goes a long way to assuage the long-suffering over- 
counter experience. 

“Seriously, though, I am a firm believer in contacts 
with the higher type of salesman. New ideas are im- 
parted and valuable information obtained from these 
men, and I go so far as to insist that my associates meet 
these gentlemen as a very necessary part of their 
education. 

“Doubtless, the now highly improved and modern- 
ized catalogue service goes a long way to replace the 
fly-by-night road men, but an experience of thirty 
years with them over the counter convinces me that 
up to the present time, at least, they give a service not 
well covered in any other manner.” 
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RALPH 
COOLIDGE 
HENRY 
of 
Henry & 
Richmond, 
Boston 
Architects , 


Says: 





“T have found it generally true that manufacturers’ 
representatives are qualified both in personality and in 
information to fairly present their materials and 
methods. ‘There are, of course, regrettable exceptions. 

“We always endeavor to give salesmen a reasonable 
opportunity to tell their stories. Men differ as to 
the time consumed in so doing and, as time is usually 
of vital importance, salesmen should respect it and con- 
fine themselves to what architects consider essentials. 

“Speaking for a moment in generalities, for the sake 
of leading to certain specific conclusions, there will 
always be, in the nature of the case, honest differences 
of opinion among salesmen and architects regarding 
the most desirable structural methods or the most 
appropriate materials for solving any architectural 
problem. 

“Although architects desire to keep an open-minded 
attitude toward all innovations, lest some really pro- 
gressive and perhaps revolutionary idea escape them, 
both prudence and good judgment insist that novelties 
be proven for worth before adoption. This proof 
lies either in the satisfactory experience of competent 
judges or in demonstrations of inherent merit from 
laboratory or other sources that are both reliable and 
disinterested. No architect of sound judgment will 
experiment at the expense of his client’s interest. 

“Specifically, therefore, a prudent salesman should 
have letters commending his proposal from architects 
of high standing in the profession or he should be pre- 
pared to leave with the architect clearly written records 
of tests from laboratories recognized as competent and 
disinterested, where the dominant characteristics of the 
material or method in question have been tested and 
compared with established alternates in the same gen- 
eral field. He needs nothing further. He should not 
expect that an architect will not generously discount 
sales talk actuated by the immediate special interest and 
sales talk derogatory to legitimate competitors in the 
same field. 

“Again, I have heard of instances of copyright or 
patent infringement being deliberately concealed in the 
interest of sales. Such methods are certain to have 
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consequences that are unfavorable in the ultimate and 
inevitable reaction. 

“T am at a loss, also, to understand why salesmen 
should not quote architects actual rather than fictitious 
prices on units of cost. “They must know that archi- 
tects will soon learn the truth of the matter which has 
only an imaginary value as a so-called ‘trade secret.’ 
They soon eae how to arrange their lists of men 
who are frank and open in the matter of costs as well 
as their lists of those who are not. 

“In a word, manufacturers and their representa- 
tives should realize that the architects are always try- 
ing to help them by every legitimate means. They 
can well afford to take architects quite fully into their 
confidence. ‘They can ill-afford to do otherwise since 
the reputable architect cannot have any other motive 
than to secure the best quality possible within the avail- 
able means. 
and I believe it can 
scarcely be disputed, will be reluctant to 
adopt agencies for inferior products. ‘They will there- 
themselves and _ their prospective purchasers 
disappointments that are expensive and disillusioning 
to the building industry in general. ‘They will veils 
that building is essentially a collaborative enterprise 
with innumerable ramifications compelling honest team 
work for rewarding success.” 


criterion, 
salesmen 


“Tf the above is a 


by Save 


LANCELOT 
SUKERT, 
of Detrott, 

Past 
President 
of the 
Michigan 
Soczety 
of Architects , 
Says: 





a closer and more in- 


“There zs a crying need for 


telligent cooperation between those who produce and 
sell building materials, on the one hand, and the archi- 
tects, specification writers, and draftsmen who consider 
the use of these products in buildings, on the other 
hand. 

“Permit me to reply to the questions given in your 
letter of March 26th. 

‘“(a) There is a great variety of types among the 
men selected by manufacturers to represent them by 
architects. The highest and best type of 
representative is the salesman who has been schooled 
in architecture. “The lowest type is the man who is 
manufacturing ‘contact’ 


calling on 


sent out by a concern to 
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FOR JUNE, 1931 ; 
architects for the purpose of gaining experience. Be- 
tween these two extremes there is a wide variety rang- 
ing from the very polished salesman to the most 
uncouth. The architect does not respect the opinions 
offered by representatives who have less knowledge of 
the product than has the architect himself. “This sub- 
ject is so broad that an entire issue of your excellent 
magazine could be devoted to the various kinds of 
pests who call upon architects. 

“(b) We have a notice outside our office door 
and also in our reception room which reads:—‘We 
would appreciate sales representatives confining their 
visits to the forenoons of Tuesdays and Saturdays.’ 
All of the trade publications which list the names, 
addresses and phone numbers of local architects for 
the use of manufacturers’ representatives carry 
after the name of our firm the words “Tuesday and 
Saturday mornings only.’ Unfortunately this custom 
of setting aside two mornings a week for the recep- 


sales 


tion of sales representatives does not seem to be gen- 
eral. We believe it should be universal. It is a dis- 
tinct aid to a salesman to know that there is a definite 
time when he can call upon an architect and receive his 
ORE attention. We appreciate that we must 

e familiar with the good and bad qualities of every 
a offered in the building field. We are not only 
willing, but anxious to bain. We are particularly 
interested in improvements, new materials and their 
uses, as well as methods which will facilitate construc- 
tion. For this reason we set aside a total of one day 
out of the five and one half working days of each week 
for receiving sales representatives. Despite t this fact, 
we find that salesmen do not generally respect our 
arrangement. Rather than take the trouble to come 
back upon one of the mornings set aside for giving them 
undivided attention, many risk our displeasure by 
attempting to force their way in when we are busily 
occupied with other matters. Of course there are a 
great many who confine themselves to our arrange- 


ment. Naturally, they receive better attention. 
“(c) We suggest that manufacturers select men 


who are, first of all, courteous, well educated, and 
gentlemanly. ‘They should then be thoroughly 


schooled concerning their product. Producers should 
impress upon salesmen that the architect does not wish 
to be sold, but prefers to buy—to select, as it were. 
Architects resent high-pressure salesmanship. 

“(d) Many producers’ 
calls upon an architect until it has been reported that 


his office is preparing plans for a building upon which 


representatives make no 


it is probable that the producer’s materials may be used. 
The sales representative then rushes into the architect’s 
office and has to wait in line to obtain a hurried, oft- 
which is both to the 
architect and to the producer. In many instances the 
salesman calls at a time when most of the materials 
entering into the building have been definitely decided 
upon. It is not unusual for salesmen to wait until 
after the plans and specifications have been issued for 
bidding. In either case the architect finds himself 


interrupted interview, unfair 
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faced with the involved process of changing the docu- 
ments if he should wish to utilize the materials offered. 
Most offices look with disfavor upon any attempt upon 
the part of a producer to have his materials substituted 
for those already specified. Manufacturers should be 
made to understand that the worst possible time for 
‘selling’ is after a decision has already been made, be- 
cause this not only entails selling the product but also 
unselling that product which has already been selected, 
and nothing can do a salesman so much harm in the 
opinion of the architect as to ‘knock’ another manufac- 
turer’s materials or methods, 

“(e) The worst possible method is for the sales- 
man (whether or not turned down by the architect) 
to go over the architect’s head directly to the owner, 
for, by so doing, he incurs the architect’s everlasting 
animosity. ‘The reasons for this are obvious. 

“(f) We know a few sales representatives who 
make it their business to become the personal friends 
of architects and to gain consideration for their product 
through the fact that they have established in the 
architect’s mind a respect for their knowledge of 
materials of the type which they represent. ‘This type 
of salesman is an asset since he is often called upon 
to give information concerning materials in his field 
and he usually does so without bias and without over- 
stressing the advantages of his own particular product. 

“(g) The purely ‘contact man’ who has been 
ordered to call on each architect at least once a month 
is put down as an out and out nuisance, particularly 
when he excuses his interruption of the architect’s time 
by saying: ‘I was in the building and thought I would 
just drop in and see if you have any use for Doe’s 
valves!’ The ‘contact’ man is the worst of all pests! 

“Most architects could write a book on this sub- 
ject. I frankly believe that if I were starting out to 
visit architects for the purpose of selling a product I 
would first attempt to obtain the attention of one of 
the larger practitioners and, if I could catch him at a 
leisure moment, I would not only ask him what he 
considered to be the best method of approaching archi- 
tects in general, but would, if possible, ask him to tell 
me of the idiosyncrasies, likes and dislikes of the various 
architects with whom he is closely acquainted, particu- 
larly those who are doing the class of work upon which 
it is most likely the product will be used. 

‘A salesman representing a producer and wishing to 
make friends of the various architects in his district 
can not expect to be well thought of by architects if 
he employs a contractor to design and build his own 
house. In the Detroit district we have a roofing sub- 
contractor, a stained-glass manufacturer and a sales- 
man of fine fencing materials, all of whom gain their 
livelihood through the medium of the architects and 
all of whom have recently built homes for themselves 
from plans prepared by contractors. Architects are 
most sensitive to this sort of thing, discuss it openly at 
meetings of their organizations and some of them are 
certain to let it warp their judgment against the mate- 
rial or service sold by these people.” 
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W. K. 
GLEN, 
Advertising 
Manager 
of the 
Crane 
Company, 
Says: 





“The premise which you have set up requires most 
delicate treatment and my comments are strictly per- 
sonal and are to be construed as coming from a free 
lance. These reflections are the result of many years of 
experience in selling, advertising, and association with 
architects, directly and indirectly. 

“T have been in touch with the activities of all of 
the major producers of plumbing and heating mate- 
rials for many years and believe that they have made 
every helpful gesture to the architects that they can 
conceive of. These great manufacturers keep the 
architects fully informed of the latest advances made in 
plumbing and heating devices, furnish them with engi- 
neering data, maintain exhibits at great expense for the 
architects and their clients, spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars every year in general magazines, point- 
ing out the advisability of alw: iys obtaining architec- 
tural counsel when one contempl: ites building, and 
maintain forces of architectural salesmen w tz are 
offering their personal services to the architects. 

“T believe all architects feel that they are entitled 
to the cooperation which is being rendered them, and 
they are right; but I do believe a greater indication of 
appreciation conili be shown, and to the advantage of 
their clients. Again, it is my belief that the producers 
do not expect extravagant consideration for these serv- 
ices, beyond the point where the individual architect 
accepts the superiority, fér one reason or another, of 
nationally advertised merchandise and service over 
unknown. 

““As near as can be estimated, 3% appears to cover 
the architects who insist upon their specifications being 
followed. The 97%, in the final analysis, seem to 
accept the judgment of the contractor and permit him 
to use what he alleges is the equal of the material the 
architect has specified. In a distressing number of 
cases the client pays for many years for this apathy. 
With all due respect to the contractor, when he is 
permitted to use his own judgment he is seldom strong 
enough to close his eyes to an additional profit which 
he can make by the substitution of inferior materi: als, 
and the final effect is obvious. 

““The manufacturer does not — except in a 
relatively few instances, just what service the architect 
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would like to have. He accepts the services which are 
offered but has few comments to make, in regard to his 
satisfaction or the contrary. The manufacturers are 
very eager to be told of how they can improve their 
service, and I sincerely hope that this symposium will 
bring out some constructive ideas. 

“With reference to architectural salesmen, I believe 
that the manufacturers in general try to have their 
most experienced men call on the architects, as these 
salesmen must be thoroughly acquainted with their own 
products, must have an acceptable personality, and 
more or less téchnical education. Salesmen covering 
this field must be made, and it is only rarely that a 
manufacturer can pick up a man, who has not been 
educated in his own plant or office, whom he can use 
immediately. 

“Tt is difficult for me to confess the regard I have 
always had for the architectural profession. Until re- 
cently, when politics began to play a disturbing part 
in architectural decisions, ‘Thave felt a respect approach- 
ing reverence for the men who could create architec- 
tural beauty, comfort, and sound investments out of 
things made of stone, timber, steel, and by-products. 

“T have always considered the architect’s profession 
a sacred vocation. I probably have more than the 
average idealism but the power which they can wield, 
the beauty and character which they can create, the re- 
sponsibility which they carry when an individual or an 
association places untold wealth in their hands to invest, 
establishes them in my mind on a plane occupied by no 
other group of men. In recent years, however, it 
appears that these men who have God-given ehilinies 
are falling off the pedestals on which I, and many 
others, have placed them and are very human and be- 
coming politically -minded. It may be that the present 
era, which is money-mad, has in its pathway of de- 
struction included the atabdiden: Whatever the cause, 
the effect is iconoclastic and infectious. 

“T realize, of course, that in all great building oper- 
ations very frequently politics do play an important 
part; but I still believe that there is no justifiable reason 
why quality, which is only insurance, should not be 
the main consideration in construction work. 

“T am quite sure that the responsible manufacturers 
of this country would welcome the assistance and sup- 
port which the architect can offer them by insisting 
upon his specifications being followed, and that the 
results should be encouraging to all parties concerned, 
the consumer in particular.” 


J. A. MURREY, 
Architect , Secretary of the Architects’ League 
of Hollywood, Says: 


“The individual’s thought of the personal I comes 
first to practically all of us: The Contractor, Manufac- 
turer, Material man, Specialty man, Salesman or 
Architect. The Architect, no doubt, feels that his 
time and office are often abused, by the spasmodic 
coming in of members of the craft and solicitors, with- 
out any specific purpose than to let the Architect know 
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that they are still in existence. These trips in and 
out of the office, not by one but by many in a day, 
require many hours of time of the Architect, unless his 
organization is large enough to afford a Host. 

“But, seriously, for the Architect to be disturbed 
during his time in the office, with the problems and 
development of any project, an interruption will create 
the loss of considerable time before it may again be- 
come something tangible in the scheme of develop- 
ment. ‘There is no doubt in the minds of most Archi- 
tects that through the representatives of the manufac- 
turers, novelty and specialty men, new commodities 
and forms of construction have added to the progres- 
sive steps in the general development of the present- 
day structure and has been of the utmost assistance 
to the Architect in creating a better community de- 
velopment through beauty, labor-saving devices, and 
cost maintenance to the Owner, which we must 
admit is real progress in the Building Arts and Crafts. 

““Now—how may we save this wasted time, and let 
it produce profits? If the manufacturer, his salesman, 
and the contractor, together with his tradesmen, were 
to adopt a more businesslike manner of approach to 
the Architect, by being as brief as possible in his solici- 
tation, and call upon the Architect during hours set 
aside by him for the purpose of interviews. All Archi- 
tects should set aside this time. I am positive a better 
feeling of cooperation would exist between the Archi- 
tect and the manufacturer or his representative. 

“In the Southern California District, there is pub- 
lished a Directory of Architects, giving the firm name, 
members of same, chief draftsman, specification writer, 
type of work or buildings designed in the office, and 
hours and days in the week, when members of the 
building trades and specialties representatives will be 
interviewed. ‘This procedure is and can be accom- 
plished, so far as the local salesman or representative 
is concerned, but what of the manufacturer’s traveling 
solicitor? A suggestion that the Architects in all loca- 
tions have a list placed on file with the local Public 
Library whereby any and all persons may obtain the 
address and hours when they may be interviewed. In 
this manner it shall be universally accepted by the 
manufacturers that their contact man may receive this 
information, in any Community he may be covering. 

“Another form of time saving is the report service, 
taking care of the local situation. ‘This service should 
have ‘only authentic information relating to the com- 
modities to be included in the project in hand to be 
sent to manufacturers, material houses, specialties, etc., 
as are required, and the Contractors and subcontractors. 
This information should come from the architect’s 
office, and be approved for publication by the owner 
thereof, whereby legitimate information of value to 
individual manufacturer, material, and specialty houses, 
etc., will show that the type of construction of a certain 
classification of building requires his product, and, if not 
shown through the Report Service, this time may be 
saved to devote to projects that may be made more 
remunerative, thus holding cost per installation and 
overhead for all interested in the building industry 
to a minimum basis.” 
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JAMES 
O. 
BETELLE 
of 
Guilbert 
& Betelle, 
Architects , 
Newark, N.J., 
Says: 





“We must realize that conditions have changed 
from what they were in years past and we are now 
concerned with the relations between the architect, the 
builder, and the subcontractor and the material man, 
as they exist today. The architect is today, in effect, 
a clearing house for all information in connection with 
building construction, as he has been in the past. Of 
all concerned he is in the best position to demand 
quality in material and construction. ‘The relation 
between the producer of building materials and the 
architect cannot be too close or too cordial. This dis- 
cussion assumes that we are all striving to produce a 
building of quality both in design and construction. 
A speculative enterprise which is being built to be sold 
as quickly as possible is something outside of the pur- 
pose of this discussion, as price alone is the important 
factor and quality is not considered in speculative work. 

‘The contact between the architect and the pro- 
ducer is something more than mere salesmanship and 
is now developing into something that is semiprofes- 
sional in character. This makes the producer’s repre- 
sentative a consultant as well as a salesman. He is, 
therefore, not only selling his product, but he is in 
effect putting at the disposal of the architect the or- 
ganization of the producer to the end that the owner 
obtains the proper material for a given purpose. It is, 
therefore, necessary that only the finest type of man 
should “ employed to represent the producer. He 
should call upon the architect only sufficiently to keep 
his company’s product in the field. This type of rep- 
resentative will not waste his own or the architect’s 
time and will only call upon the architect’s office when 
requested, or when he has something really new or 
worth while to present. This method of handling 
the visits to an architect’s office is dignified and permits 
the producer’s representative to cover several times as 
much territory as the representative who makes promis- 
cuous calls about nothing in particular and wastes his 
own as well as the architect’s time. 

“Those who are most intimately connected with the 
production of a building consist primarily of the fol- 
lowing: the owner, the architect, the general contrac- 
tor, the subcontractor, and the producer. The mod- 
ern general contractor, for reasons which we are all 
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familiar with, is interested almost entirely in price; 
quality receives comparatively little valuation. As 
price is a dominant factor to the general contractor, 
the subcontractor finds he must meet price competition, 
and the producer of a quality article finds that he is 
also forced to meet price competition and his quality 
line suffers accordingly. 

“There is no one connected with the production of 

building better able to understand, or in a better 
position to insist upon and obtain, quality than the 
architect. Price and quality are inseparable and for 
this reason the architect’s position will become relatively 
more important as price competition and standardiza- 
tion force the architect more and more to be the judge 
of quality. By the right of the contract between the 
owner and the contractor, and through the medium of 
his plans and specifications, the architect can become 
the sole judge of quality, and he can back up his judg- 
ment, if necessary, by the legal machinery of the 
country. 

“The first means by which quality can be obtained 
is for the architect and the producer to cooperate. 
The architect presents the problem and the producer, 
acting in the capacity of the consultant, presents the 
solution, and the product is specified. If the producer 
agrees not to sell any material to the contractor other 
than that specified, it strengthens the hand of the 
architect, as the prospective purchaser soon finds out 
that he cannot purchase material that is not of the 
quality specified. This simple procedure gives the 
architect control of the quality of the materials. 

“The producer can also assist the architect in check- 
ing up on the reliability, etc., of subcontractors. ‘The 
producer has his credit department and his sales or- 
ganization and his general business connections, which 
he utilizes daily in checking up the various subcontrac- 
tors to whom he sells materials. It is, therefore, a 
very simple matter for an architect, before he approves 

subcontractor, to check him up through the pro- 
ducer to establish his financial standing, the class of 
work he has been doing, where he buys his materials, 
the kind of materials he uses, the number of men he 
has in his employ, and his general trade standing. 
When this information is obtained the architect has 
definite data upon which to base his approval or disap- 
proval of the proposed subcontractor. We have found 
that we generally have to do nothing more than pre- 
sent to the general contractor the information we 
have obtained through the producer to have the name 
of the subcontractor withdrawn, if the information 
proves him to be unqualified for the work. 

“This method of establishing quality, first, through 
specifying the proper material through the producer, 
and then reinforcing it through the approval of 
qualified subcontractor, gives the architect very good 
control over the material, and workmanship, irrespec- 
tive of the general contractor. It also allows the gen- 
eral contractor full play for his administrative, organ- 
izing, coordinating, and financial abilities. It is my 
belief that this method of handling the situation is 
in keeping with modern business tendencies. It not 
only gives the architect control of quality, but at the 
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same time works to the advantage of every legitimate 
interest in the building trades, from the owner to the 
manufacturer. 

““We have so far discussed the relation of the archi- 
tect, the producer of building materials, and his sub- 
contractor, and said nothing about the general con- 
tractor, who has a very vital interest in the discussion. 
In fact we hear and read a great deal about the troubles 
building business except the 
general contractor. Why should we not give the gen- 
eral contractor a hearing and learn something about 
his problems and the difficulties he has to meet 

“The general contractor, in the form in which he 
exists today, is a product of this day and generation. 
Unlike the master builders of the past, he oftentimes 
has no intimate knowledge of craftsmanship or build- 
ing materials. In many cases he has gradually lost 
touch with cr: iftsmanship and quality so that now 
administrative, distributive, financial, and similar activi- 
ties have selene up practically all of his time. In other 
words, he has developed into a broker and financier, 
rather than an actual builder, he oftentimes sub- 
contracts the entire work. 


of almost everyone in the 


and 


general contractor 
is prevented from 


“In many cases, as much as the 
would like to consider quality, he 
doing so due to the keen competition in price, and the 
fact that those who pay for the building consider price 
only the produce 
quality. 

“We also hear a great deal of complaint from the 
subcontractors and material men over the way they 
are treated by the general contractor, and how some 
of the general contractors are willing to let anything 
go into a building provided the architect’s approval is 
obtained and it will pass inspection, and providing the 
No doubt many of these com- 
plaints are true, hand, the general 
contractor also has his troubles, and he should be given 
a hearing. For instance, the subcontractors seldom 
send in their bids until the last moment, and then 
very often do not quote their lowest and best price. 
The general contractor has but little time to investigate 
and consider the various subbids and he has to make 
up his mind in a few hours’ time what his price will be, 
and, naturally, later on has to go out and buy it tir 
the amount he included in his proposal. This neglect 
on the part of the subcontractor in submitting bids 
leaves something to be said on behalf of the general 


and depend upon architect to 


price is low enough. 


but on the other 


contractor. 

“One of the trends of the times, especially in public 
work, is to let the contracts in many separate — 
While the subcontractors may like this method, it is 
imposing more and more work and responsibility upon 
the architect, and if the architect has to coordinate 
all the subcontracts, be a judge of quality and mate- 
rials, and properly supervise the work, he has but little 
time left to carry out his principal function as the de- 
signer and architect of the building, and nothing left 
from his fee as profit. 

“In my 
want to do the 


general contractor does not 
as some large build- 


Neither does 


opinion, the 
architect’s work, 


ing corporations are attempting to do. 
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the architect desire to do the general contractor’s work 
in letting and looking after all the subcontracts. It, 
therefore, seems fitting that this discussion regarding 
the relations between the producer and the architect 
should go a little further and include the general con- 
tractor and how relations with him and his relation to 
others may be improved. 

“The business of architecture is complicated enough 
as it now stands, and the taking on of any part of the 
general contractor’s burden is to be discouraged. If 
buildings of high quality in design, construction and 
materials are to be produced in the proper way and 
with the least trouble for all parties concerned, we still 
need the architect, the general contractor, the sub- 
contractor, and the producer of building materials. 
Each of these factors, working for the best interests of 
the building trades in their own line, will turn out a 
building of which all parties concerned can be proud. 
As matters now stand the various elements are becom- 
ing mixed up and their functions overlapping, and in 
some cases one is trying to take unfair advantage of the 
other. A greater understanding will come about with 
frank discussion, but the general contractor must be 
invited to take part in the discussion and in the final 
solution of the problem.” 


C. R. EGE, 
Manager, 


Advertising 
and 


Publications 


Bureau, 
Portland 
Cement 
Association, 


Says: 


‘““A rumor goes down the street that ‘Jones is going 
to build,’ and almost before Jones himself has de- 
cided whether it’s going to be an office building or a 
multiple dwelling, his architect’s reception room 
begins to fill with salesmen. One of our structural 
engineers reported counting 32 salesmen waiting in an 
architect’s reception room one dé ay—just because a 
rumor had ‘down the street.’ Probably most 
of these men merely wanted information—and the 
architect’s office boy or switchboard operator could 
have supplied as much information as the architect 
himself possessed at the moment. Certainly few of 
the waiting salesmen knew definitely that their mate- 
rials or services had any appropriate place in the pro- 
posed building. 


gone 


“At least that architect must have had a capacious 
reception room. In fact most of the larger architec- 
tural offices have wonderful facilities for receiving 
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callers—otherwise ‘the line forms on the right’ and 
might extend clear down the corridor to the elevator. 

“Obviously much time is wasted. If a complete 
cure for the trouble does not exist, perhaps the situa- 
tion can be improved. We have given the subject some 
study, and feel that the burden of achieving improve- 
ment rests upon the manufacturers and salesmen. 

“ Seeing’ sales representatives is a hard job for 
anyone who has to buy for others. The really able 
and experienced salesman knows this, and is an expert 
at saving the buyer’s time and patience. ‘The report 
comes to me from several architects that they find most 
of the building material salesmen to be authorities on 
their own lines, and well qualified to represent their 
firms. Some estimates place the proportion of these 
qualified salesmen at 75 per cent of the total. ‘The 
other 25 per cent are responsible for most of the wasted 
time and effort. Evidently it is up to the manufac- 
turers and dealers to clean house. 

“Here are some of the qualifications a salesman must 
have if he gains a welcome in the architects’ offices: 

“He must be capable of understanding the architect’s 
responsibility to his client, and have complete sympathy 
with the professional viewpoint. 

“He must know his product thoroughly—its possi- 
bilities, adaptabilities, and limitations. 

“He must know competitive materials, so that he 
may present the merits of his own effectively and with- 
out ‘knocking’ his competitor’s. 

“He must have a sense of the ‘fitness’ of things, so 
that he will not waste the buyer’s time by trying to 
sell a product for some inappropriate use. 

““A representative who has these qualifications can 
go into totally strange territory, and soon make him- 
self welcome in the architects’ offices. No small part 
of this welcome will be due to his personality and 
knowledge of the business. 

“Tf a manufacturer cannot employ representatives of 
the calibre described, he will do much better to rely 
entirely upon catalogs and circulars which he can have 
prepared by experts. Unqualified representatives are 
merely dollar-wasters. 

“When the manufacturer has employed qualified 
representatives, he should rely upon their judgment as 
to when and how they should ‘see’ architects and 
buyers. “The Home Office’ is responsible for much 
wasted time and expense. Many a telegram has read 
‘Contact Jones’ architect at once regarding our stuff 
for new building Stop Be sure explain fully who we 
are and that our years of experience qualify us to 
recommend etc. etc.’ 

“Some salesmen feel they must ‘window-dress’ 
their reports to “The House’ with—‘I saw architect 
for Jones’ building in person and he promised con- 
sideration.’ If the architect got rid of the caller in 
less than half an hour, with the promise of ‘considera- 
tion,’ he was either lucky or skillful. 


CUSS THEIR MUTUAL PROBLEMS 


“In the larger architectural offices there is usually 
a reception room attendant—a boy, a man, or a 
switchboard operator. Contrary to the impressions of 
some salesmen, this attendant is usually hired for his 
or her intelligence. Sometimes he owes his job to his 
skill in protecting his boss from bores or time-wasters. 
The good salesman never wears a high hat—he is not 
above according complete respect and courtesy to the 
reception room attendant and in return gets favors 
beyond price. Many calls are made merely to obtain 
information, and the reception room attendant can 
furnish this, or get it. “The salesman who can see no 
one but a member of the firm will have to do a lot 
of dollar-wasting waiting. 

“There are, or have been, too many salesmen, par- 
This results in high sell- 


ing cost, annoyance, and wasted time. ‘This is in 


ticularly of the ‘specialties.’ 


process of being corrected by economic conditions. The 
process is painful but will result in a lot of improve- 
ments. ‘There are many items that can be—and will 
be—represented by one salesman instead of by one 
salesman for each item. 


“Many manufacturers make the mistake of not 
keeping their sales representatives on the road during 
periods when business is dull. The best time to sell 
is when the architect and his staff have time to study 
materials. When the office is crowded with work, 
and jobs must be rushed, it is not to be expected that 
salesmen will be given much consideration. But if 
the representative has previously presented the merits 
of his material or service—and impressed the architect 
with his knowledge of it—he is very apt to be called 
in to help fit the material to a particular job, and no 
manufacturer can ask more! 


“Tn turn, we have a suggestion to offer the archi- 
tects. Specified hours for receiving sales representa- 
tives help a lot, and might be more generally used. 
For the larger offices, a bulletin list of staff members 
to whom are assigned specified subjects or projects 
would help to save time. It is possible that something 
might be done toward bulletining (in the reception 
room) jobs on which the office is working—as a 
means of satisfying the ‘rumor chasers.’ The most 
important thing the manufacturer can ask is that the 
architect maintain an open mind toward materials and 
services. I make bold to say this because many an 
architect has said to us ‘I wish I had known about this 
before!’"—and that wish has not been peculiar to 
architects. 

“T repeat the conviction that the burden of improve- 
ment of contacts between architects and sales repre- 
sentatives rests most heavily on the manufacturers. 
Let them clear out that 25 per cent—or whatever the 
proportion may be—of poorly qualified representa- 
tives, and I am confident they will have improved 
contacts with the architects, and better sales.” 
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CARL E. 
PAULSEN, 
Architect, 


of 
Atchison, 


Kansas, 


Says: 


“The fundamental fact that all building material 
salesmen should realize is that the architect occupies 
a high position of trust in handling his client’s money. 
The architect is therefore never justified in experiment- 
ing with that money and only materials and devices of 
proven merit should ever enter into the construction of 
a building. The argument is often advanced, by some 
salesmen, that the building product under considera- 
tion constitutes the most for the money, but it alone 
should bear little weight. The material or device that 
is best adapted to the particular case, regardless of 
price within limits, should be selected. 

“The architects are, perhaps, reputed to be quite 
conservative or even reactionary, but such a reputation 
is hardly justifiable. “The methods of high-pressure 
salesmen are ordinarily not successful and such sales- 
men are regarded with some suspicion. ‘The proper 
approach for a salesman calling upon an architect is 
to give a simple and concise explanation of the product 
which he is selling. ‘The salesman might suggest that 
the architect inspect recently completed buildings in 
which his product was inst: led. The facts presented 
by a salesman should be brief, free from exaggeration, 
and he should be able to answer definite questions about 
his product. The glib salesman, with his ready-made 
speech and repartee, is quickly disposed of. ‘The archi- 
tect’s time is valuable and the salesman should realize 
that hundreds of different products enter into the con- 
struction of a building. 

“The sales engineer is a serious evil in the building 
industry and by sales engineer is meant the representa- 
tive of a firm who graciously offers his services as an 
engineer free of cost. “The mute understanding, how- 
ever, is that his product will be mentioned in the speci- 
fications, if not specified outright. The obliging sales 
engineer can not design without favoring his “firm’s 
product, since to be impartial in such a case is humanly 
The sales engineer is 


impossible or is unexpected. 
acting under a strong economic urge and many designs 
prepared under such a condition have proven in- 


adequate. 
“The price first quoted on a product should stand 
and no offer should be made to undersell a competitive 


product. The quotation that can be reduced was too 
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high in the first place and should receive no further 
consideration. 

“The salesman should never knock his competitors 
and in no case misquote an architect. He should never 
go over an architect’s head to the client. “The archi- 
tect’s judgment has been paid for by the client and 
such action can only create prejudice.” 


A. C. ESCHWEILER, Jr. 
of Eschweiler & Eschwetler, 
Milwaukee Architects, Says: 


“A discussion of the closer and more intelligent co- 
operation between the producers of building materials 
and the architects seems to me very timely just now. 
I think it safe to say that during the ei decade a 
greater variety of new building materials has come to 
the fore than in the preceding fifty years. These new 
materials and new methods of construction, added to 
the constantly increasing complexity of construction, 
have taxed the powers of assimilation of the modern 
architect to the limit. 

“Any improvement which can be made in the 
method of bringing these new developments to the 
attention of the architect will be of great value both 
to the profession and to the manufacturer. 

“The most popular and, theoretically at least, the 
most effective method of approach is the personal call 
of the manufacturer’s representative. Of these we 
have many kinds and types and I would give here 
some points in their technique which have impressed 
me most favorably or otherwise. 

“T enjoy and profit by a visit with a salesman who: 

“1, Calls me on the telephone and makes a defi- 
nite appointment at a convenient time, conserving his 
own time by eliminating any waiting in the outer office 
and preparing me in advance as to what he wishes to 
discuss, to the end that I can grasp his message in less 
time than if he had come upon me unaware; 

“2. Has thoroughly mastered his subject and 
prepared to answer intelligently any technical or prac- 
tical questions as to the design, manufacture and appli- 
cation of his material; 

“3. Has prepared a concise and coherent disserta- 
tion on his product, explaining its advantages and 
limitations, its cost and record of service; 

“4. Is prepared to leave with me a folder illus- 
trating his product, of standard A.I.A. file size, and 
containing details and suggested specification form 
rather than a series of photographs of recent buildings; 

“5. Calls on me only when he has some new de- 
velopment or suggested use of his product to propound ; 

“6, Does not ask for ‘only five minutes’ and pro- 
tracts his talk to a half-hour or more. 

“7. Does not crowd me into a corner and attempt 
to convince me of the value of his product by the 
rapidity of his speech and the strength of his breath. 

“All of the finer points of salesmanship will un- 
doubtedly influence many people toward the use of 
good products, but I venture to say that the salesman 
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who has followed the seven points outlined above in 
his calls at this office has been rewarded by finding his 
material mentioned in our specifications whenever 
occasion for its use arises.” 


M. A. 
SMITH, 
Manager 

Sound Control 

Sales , 

a 
Gypsum 
Company , 
Says. 





“Tt seems rather delicate for a manufacturer to tell 
architects how to run their businesses, but we assume 
that each architect in this symposium will endeavor 
to point out to the manufacturer how his efforts to 
secure his share of the five billion dollars or more of 
purchasing power that is controlled by American 
architects may be most fruitful. 

“There is no denying the fact that the architect 
needs the manufacturer as badly as the manufacturer 
needs the architect. “There seems to be a decided dif- 
ference in opinion, however, as to where and how the 
manufacturer should acquaint the architect with the 
utility of his product. The manufacturer is constantly 
on the gui vive to so produce and design his product 
that through sheer utility in all of its aspects it will 
be desired to the exclusion of the materials and devices 
of his competitor. When he knows that he has such a 
product—he rushes forth with a fanfare of trumpets 
to besiege the architectural fort. 

“An economist would expect the architect to receive 
such a well meant attack with open arms and thanks- 
giving, but we manufacturers do not find it so. 

“In its place we discover a succession of trenches 
which in some offices seem as impregnable as the 
Hindenburg line; there’s the information girl, the first 
line in the defense. The batteries which she com- 
mands include: ‘he’s out,’ ‘nothing new on that job,’ 
‘only in the preliminary stage,’ ‘are you mentioned in 
the “‘spec’’?’, ‘have you been requested to figure?’, ‘have 
you an appointment?’, ‘is he expecting you?’, ‘no, you 
can’t see him, he only sees solicitors between 10:15 
and 10:25 on Saturday mornings—’phone him for an 
appointment.’ The light artillery of a good salesman 
reduces trench No. 1 with little difficulty. He 
may have to throw a few hand grenades in his attack 
on the second line. Handling the besmocked gentle- 
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man who greets him across the reception room counter 
or who, with an air of studied indifference, peers out at 
him through a jail-like grille, is sometimes a real test. 
The first effort in the skirmish at this point in the battle 
seems usually to take something of the following form: 
‘Oh, but we always use Jones’ material—it gives us 
complete satisfaction and we are not interested in a 
change.’ But even he falls before a light sprinkling 
of gas from the trench mortars and the attacking army 
is introduced to the assistant specification writer. 
Eureka! He’s in! ‘No, my boy,’ he says, ‘too busy, 
see me Tuesday.’ ‘Sorry, but I’m due in Oshkosh 
Tuesday.’ ‘Well then what is it’ (irritatedly) and 
the light brigade charges up the hill. 

“After the smoke of battle is over and the artillery 
is stilled, the specification writer himself, at the adja- 
cent desk, who has had one ear cocked on the proceed- 
ings all the time, decides to listen. He falls. The 
attacking army retreats with that prize of prizes, a 
specification. 

“In a few of the large offices in the larger cities such 
a defense program would be considered crude and in- 
efficient. In fact, the sharpshooter at the switchboard, 
with years of training, has more notches in the stock of 
her Springfield than Richard Dix has in his Colt. 
The militant salesman makes but little progress in some 
offices (usually the most desirable) in the large cities, 
in spite of the fact that here the manufacturer deploys 
his shock troops. After a year or so of exceptional 
marksmanship and the exhaustion of all the attack 
plans of his own and the Sales Manager’s repertoire 
he commits that error of errors—he appeals to the 
owner. Of course, no manufacturer has ever ‘coun- 
tenanced such tactics,’ but sometimes his last effort of 
the saluting and about-to-die shock troops works— 
usually it works both ways. ‘The material is used in the 
building and after the proved excellence of the product 
overshadows the unethical sales procedure, the manu- 
facturer has established himself as a purveyor of use- 
ful materials that must be reckoned with and he finds 
that his later ideas, devices, and products are respect- 
fully, even expectantly, received. 

“After about twenty years of it I don’t see how we 
could change the proceedings to advantage. If it were 
easier, a lot of sales managers would be selling apples 
on the street corners. There are a few there now and 
I fear more than a few salesmen, and I am sure that 
there would be a lot of poor buildings. 

“To assail the defense that surrounds the specifica- 
tion treasury is no job for a timid manufacturer; only 
those who really have something, backed by a com- 
plete confidence in the product and a real sense of re- 
sponsibility for results, have the temerity and staying 
power to achieve the goal. I rather like the resistance. 
Honest products may be delayed in reaching or may 
be even denied to a few clients; but the excellence of 
our architecture, with the wealth of comfort-producing 
accessories which are not found in the structures of 
other continents, seems to prove the wisdom of the 
system. Many manufacturers successfully constitute 
themselves, with the architect’s entire approval, as con- 
sulting engineers and act in that capacity with as much 
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grace and with as much regard for the ethics of both 
the engineering and architectural professions as the 
most trusted consultants with the highest per diem 
compensation. Most of the older manufacturers have 
long since discovered that if they do not so conduct 
themselves and that if their sales representatives and 
architectural service men do not so conduct them- 
selves that they can’t long exist, much less make 
dividends for their stockholders. Many of these manu- 
facturers spend millions of dollars annually in research 
work and tests in their own and established laboratories 
in an endeavor to anticipate the needs of the architect, 
to constantly improve products, and to invent the new 
ones that are the delight of building owners and 
tenants. 

“The inaccessibility of the architect to the manu- 
facturer seems matched and offset and undoubtedly 
caused by the clumsy, time wasting, uninformed sales- 
man who is trying to ‘put one over’ rather than to 
honestly help. It seems to me to be a 50-50 deal— 
and isn’t that what it should be?” 


WALTER A. 
McDOUGALL, 


Secretary 
of the 


Illinots 
Soctety 


of 
Architects , 


Says: 


“My telephone rang. I lifted the instrument and 
putting the receiver to my. ear said, ‘Good-by, I’m 
glad you came in.’ A friendly voice in the phone 
‘You’re a damn liar, you know you were glad to 
get rid of him.’ Alas, too true, he was a pest. It is 
hard sometimes for the young lady at the door to dis- 
criminate—some of the salesmen have such a prosper- 
ous appearance, they are mistaken for possible clients. 
Of course we like to see all men well dressed, but if 
the salesman with a real message is neat and clean, he 
is just as acceptable as the man with finer clothes. 
The salesman must have a real message and the archi- 
tect must have the need, or see a possible need, other- 
wise the time of both is wasted. 

“Some salesmen are too sensitive, some are not the 
least bit sensitive to the fact that their product has no 
interest to the architect and he must be told to go. 
These men are sometimes oversold on their own prod- 
uct and, having a limited experience in the building 
business, think their product can be used everywhere. 

“Then there is the man with so much expe- 
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rience that, without solicitation, he tells me what I 
should do. He is a pest. 

“And the man who does not know his stuff. 

“Why should an architect take time to talk to these 
men! 

“Any salesman or manufacturer with good judg- 
ment shrinks from becoming a pest. He therefore 
introduces his subject to the architect and thereafter lets 
the architect know where he can be found and that 
he is ready at all times to be of service. Among the 
many salesmen who call, the architect will make a 
few real friends. Such friends do not intrude unduly 
upon the architect’s time, that is why they remain 
friends. 

“What does the architect want? If a sales repre- 
sentative could see the architect going through his 
morning’s mail, he would learn to cut his talk to the 
essentials. Ninety-eight per cent of the morning’s 
mail goes into the open file (wastebasket). Some men 
will not open an envelope if they think it contains an 
advertisement. ‘This is bad practice; checks have been 
known to be thrown out in this manner. The mail 
usually contains large folders, long sales letters, small 
booklets, all shapes and sizes. ‘There are a few pieces 
worth saving. These are of standard A.I.A. size and 
bear information that can be put in the drafting room 
file where they can be found again. The fact that they 
can be readily found again is very important. Stand- 
ard A.I.A. size and index should be used on all data. 
When they are found, they must tell the draftsman 
what he wants to know in a simple straightforward 
manner. 

“Adult education has been the theme of recent 
years; what we learned at school twenty, ten, or even 
five years ago is somewhat changed by present-day 
practices and present-day methods. ‘These advance- 
ments are so rapid that by the time they find their way 
into textbooks, the new methods are in general use and 
if the architect waits for the textbook, he is behind the 
times. 

“Our clients insist on Neuvo Boiler which they 
know is the best because they have read the advertise- 
ment in the popular magazines. Mr. Architect, up to 
the minute, knows that the Bunko Boiler is far supe- 
rior and can be had cheaper. The manufacturer’s 
salesman is constantly bringing to our offices advanced 
methods, new materials and new devices. He is usually 
capable of giving us the facts regarding these new 
items which go to make up a building, and if we will 
listen to him, we will have the facts at our command 
while our clients have a mere surface knowledge. 

“Tn addition to the new materials and methods, there 
are the old tried and true, stone, marble, steel, and 
many others, and each has its variations and its indi- 
viduals crying for business. Each of these must tell 
the architect occasionally that he is still alive and ready 
to serve. 

“Try as he may, no architect is self-sufficient. He 
knows that most sales representatives are true Samari- 
tans, although they seem at times to be pests. He 
pease" not carry on without them any more than he 
could build without labor on the job.” 
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GEORGE 
PF. LISiLe, 
Manager 
of the 
Acoustical 
Department 
of 
TheCelotexCo., 
Says: 





“As a building material salesman I was brought up 
in the old school that taught among other funda- 
mentals, ‘Never go over an architect’s head to the 
owner.’ No longer is this a rule. It is commonly 
agreed today among salesmen that the way to make 
sure of an order is to go to the owner and sell him. 

“This practice, I think, is unfortunate. I do not 
believe architects like having a salesman bother their 
owners, and I question whether the owners like being 
bothered. Certainly the manufacturer finds his sales 
cost tremendously increased when he must sell the 
owner (often a building committee) in addition to his 
efforts with the architect and contractor. 

“What is the cause? I am inclined to think it runs 
back to the old ‘or equal’ clause. Fair competition in 
most items of building construction is surely possible 
today. When architects do not stand on their speci- 
fications, or leave them open with an ‘or equal’ clause, 
some outside competitor, anxious for the business, 
gains the contractor’s ear with a low price, and here is 
where, oftentimes, the real trouble starts. An archi- 
tect may prefer one of the materials which he has speci- 
fied but, I have been told, on most jobs as they progress 
the architect sees ways to make small improvements 
over the original plans and specifications, and if these 
improvements are to be amicably arranged with the 
general contractor the architect must maintain a ‘give 
and take’ policy with him. 

“When a manufacturer whose product has been 
specified sees two or three nice jobs go by for reasons 
of this kind, he decides to contact the owner on the 
next one in the hope of making his sale that way. 

“Why should not an architect give salesmen time 
before writing job specifications to present their story, 
and in writing his specifications close them to certain 
specified brands, providing acceptable competition in 
each case. Competition should be on the basis of 
equivalent standards. ‘The mention of three or four 
materials with but one property or factor in common, 
leaving the choice open to the lowest priced material, is 
a practice similar to unbalanced bids in contracting. 
In such cases the specification is weak and might as 
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well have been limited to the inferior or lowest priced 
material at the start. 

“While we are looking toward Utopia, let me go a 
step further and suggest that architects, under this 
plan, require from all bidding contractors a list of sub- 
contractors’ bids incorporated in the general bid for a 
job, and let the architect see to it that, under fair com- 
petition, the low bidder gets the work. The architect 
can submit a list of subcontractors or should limit the 
acceptance of substitutes to a thirty-day period from 
the award of a general contract. If the contractor 
does not present a request for a change in that length 
of time, let the original specification remain unaltered. 
This will prevent jockeying of bids and beating down 
of the prices of subcontractors by delay or holding up 
award and threatening to bring in some unauthorized 
material at the last moment when the job is ready to 
proceed. 


“We should then have subcontractors and mate- 
rial men doing their close estimating and pencil 
sharpening at the time it will do the owner the most 
good, and a tremendous amount of waste motion will 
be eliminated up and down the line with benefit to all. 

“On such a basis, I believe the manufacturers speci- 
fied would agree to stay away from an owner and 
confine their efforts to the architect and general con- 
tractor. 

“Tf a general contractor cannot use substitution possi- 
bilities and ‘or equal’ clauses to take care of job changes 
the architect may want to make as the work progresses, 
is it impossible for an architect to require every bidding 
contractor to carry a certain stipulated allowance on 
each job out of which any necessary changes or ad- 
justments can be cared for? I do not think such a 
procedure would cost building owners any more, and I 
believe they would get better buildings.” 


RICHARD E. BISHOP, 
Secretary of the Indiana Soctety of Architects , 
of Bishop, Knowlton & Carson, 
Architects and Engineers , of Indianapolis, 
Says: 


“First, I must admit that I have no particular 
grievance against the material representatives as a 
class. I have found as a rule that they are well be- 
haved gentlemen who often, strange as it may seem, 
know more than I do about the product they are sell- 
ing. Occasionally they seem overzealous and some- 
times somewhat uninformed, but I think we should not 
be too hard on these lads for such human frailties. It 
seems to me that I have heard it whispered that certain 
of our own flock occasionally break some of the Ten 
Commandments, to say nothing of the fact that others 
in good standing, technically, have lapses in memory 
when it comes to the A.I.A. Code of Ethics. 


“However, you have asked for constructive ideas, 
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not platitudes, and in the realm of actual experience 
I feel that I have had a very interesting experience 
during the last three years in connection with the 
Architects’ Building Material Exhibit at Indianapolis, 
which has an important bearing upon your subject. 
This Material Exhibit is different from most of such 
exhibits that I know of in two important ways, which 
seem to make it particularly attractive to material repre- 
sentatives. ‘This difference lies in the fact that the 
At least, the 
owners of the stock do not participate in any profits 
and all of the stock is owned by individual architects 


Exhibit is a corporation, ot for profit. 


who represent practically every architectural office in 
the city. If and when the Exhibit should show a 
profit, such profit can be used only for expanding the 
work of the exhibit or for activities in the interest of 
the Building Industry in general, that would help 
stimulate the sale of good building materials. 

“This exhibit has been in existence now for several 
years but has been particularly successful during the 
last two years since having moved to its present loca- 
tion in the Architects’ and Builders’ Building, where 
it occupies a ground floor office and showroom, as well 
as most of the second floor where the principal exhibit 
is housed. 

“Most of the leading material dealers of Indian- 
Many 
nationally advertised concerns have quite fine exhibits. 
We are told by our manager, Mr. Hall, that there are 
a good many other such firms who want space, but 


apolis lease display space in this exhibit room. 


on account of present business conditions are waiting 
(we all hope) a short time for building to move for- 
ward at a more rapid tempo. At any rate the exhibit 
has survived and continued to grow in a modest way, 
through the past difficult period. It seems safe now 
to predict that it will continue to prosper. 

“The principal advantages to the material man are: 

“1. A large or small space at minimum cost to 
him. 


“2. An exhibit constantly before the eyes of the 


Architect and prospective building owner. 

5. Exhibit where 
salesmen are not in charge where they may inspect 
without fear of obligating themselves. 


Many people will go to an 


“The principal advantages to the Architect are: 

“1. Saves time for an owner and architect to in- 
spect several kinds of samples in one place. 

“2. Brings to architects the newest ideas of ex- 
hibitors. ‘This helps the architect to keep up with late 
developments and notice many new improvements that 


might otherwise pass him by. 

“Tn addition to the above, one of the Exhibit rooms 
is used as a meeting place, where luncheons, lectures, 
etc., can be held. Organizations that are connected 
with the Building Industry use this space without 


charge.” 


FOR JUNE, 
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N. MAX 
DUNNING, 
Architect , 
of 
Chicago , 
Says: 





“You have asked me to comment on a vital sub- 
ject and one so broad in its scope and with so many 
ramifications that it is going to be difficult to ‘compress’ 
even an opinion within the brief compass of an article 
submitted in a general symposium. 

“Any constructive suggestion for a better method 
of cooperation between the producer of materials and 
the architect immediately brings up the question of 
how a common method can best serve both the city 
Architect, with an adequate organization and_ the 
facility for calling in technical experts on any subject 
at a moment’s notice, and the small-town Architect, 
who must first of all conserve his personal time, and 
who has none of these facilities for direct information. 

“In the practice of the Profession of Architecture, 
of course, the small-town Architects greatly outnum- 
ber the others, and I believe the aggregate volume of 
their work is also much greater. 

“It seems to me, therefore, that the first answer 
to the problem is Advertising. Advertising that avoids 
misleading or exaggerated claims, but that sets forth in 
a straightforward manner all of the information and 
technical data that an Architect needs to know to 
specify a product for its appropriate use. Advertising 
that is supplemented by authoritative statements as to 
performance under scientific and usage tests. 

“The common ground on which both the Pro- 
ducer and the Architect stands is that in this day of 
almost revolutionary progress in the production of 
new materials, methods and devices for buildings, the 
alert Architect, anxious to give his Client the best of 
service, is just as anxious to know of these develop- 
ments as the Producer is to have him know. 

“On the other hand, because of the ever increas- 
ing complexity of the modern building, the number 
of things about which the Architect must have knowl- 
edge becomes staggering, and the method of contact 
that will best conserve his time is the one that in a 
broad way will accomplish the best results. 

“Advertising has the advantage of always being 
able to enter the Architect’s office ‘without appoint- 
ment’ and can be read and studied out of office hours. 
“Advertising can never completely take the place of 
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personal contact. I believe that one of the errors in 
the present situation is that Producers have been too 
prone to select as their representatives high-pressure 
salesmen, rather than highly trained technical men, 
thoroughly acquainted with all of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the product they represent, and of 
its proper and improper uses. Nothing can injure the 
Producer or the Architect more than the improper use 
of, let us say, a perfectly good material. 

“This destroys the Client’s confidence in the Archi- 
tect and the Architect’s confidence in the product. 
Sales representatives should be men, of course, with 
pleasing personalities, tactful in not imposing unneces- 
sarily on the Architect’s time, and should be imbued 
with the idea of giving Service rather than with the 
idea of quantity sales. ‘Their objective should be to 
build up a relationship of confidence based on the re- 
liability and helpfulness of the information they give, so 
that instead of having to make routine calls upon the 
Architect, the Architect, whenever he has a problem, 
will call on them. 

“TI know my case is no different from many others 
in that whenever we have a perplexing problem of a 
technical nature to solve, we call in Sales Representa- 
tives whom we can trust, and we know that they will 
give us the benefit of their experiences, whether it 
means the use of their product or some other. That is 
my idea of real Salesmanship, and I believe that as 
Industry is becoming more professionally minded we 
are approaching the time when that kind of salesman- 
ship will prevail, and when it does most of our prob- 
lems of cooperation will be solved.” 


W. F. 
LOCKHARDT, 
Secretary 
and Director, 
National 
Terra Cotta 
Society , 


Says: 





“The practice of architecture today, in the last 
analysis, is actually a working partnership between de- 
signer and manufacturer, regardless of whether or not 
we choose to so recognize it. Modern architecture, 
which demands that structural materials carry hither- 
to undreamed-of loads, and which depends in part for 
its effects on products which a short time ago did not 
exist, or on new and novel uses of the older materials, 
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would be impossible without the closest association of 
producer and user. 

“Tt is true that in many instances architects and 
manufacturers have worked shoulder to shoulder to 
push forward the frontiers of architectural achieve- 
ment with notable harmony and success. But unfor- 
tunately it is equally true that in countless other archi- 
tectural offices the manufacturer, in the person of his 
salesman, is borne with only as one of the unavoidable 
unpleasantnesses attaching to practice of architecture, 
such as, say, the roof which most inopportunely leaks 
just as the client moves in. ‘The salesman who senses 
this attitude inevitably reflects his resentment else- 
where; a vicious circle is thus established which gets 
both parties nowhere very rapidly. 

“The elements of the problem are comparatively 
simple, but a really satisfactory solution is not so easily 
attained; it will prob: ibly be found to be more a matter 
of time and mutual education than anything else. 

“The architect’s side of the problem may be stated 
briefly: He has only a limited amount of time to de- 
vote to that part of his work which relates to acquir- 
ing information about the materials he uses. He can- 
not afford to waste any part of that small allotment 
of time, and is therefore rightfully impatient of half- 
baked and inadequately prepared salesmen. At the 
same time, he must learn about new materials as they 
are developed, and keep abreast of improvements in 
existing materials, or his work will suffer. 


“‘He cannot depend solely on printed matter, which 
can never entirely take the place of word of mouth 
information. He cannot know as much about the 
various technicalities of any one material as the manu- 
facturer thereof, yet he can, and often does, have a 
far better perception of that material’s possibilities in 
relation to his own needs. He therefore requires 
from the manufacturer sympathetic cooperation in 
technical matters; while the manufacturer, in turn, 
needs fully as much the vision of the architect, if his 
product is to realize all its potentialities. 

““The manufacturer’s problems are no less pressing. 
He must sell his product to stay in business; to do it he 
must reach the architect. If he does not keep his 
material before the architect, by personal sales effort 
in addition to his advertising, competitive products, 
more aggressively merchandized, will supplant his 
own. Salesmen’s calls, however much they may cost 
the manufacturer, and however much they may inter- 
fere with the office routine of the architect, are un- 
avoidable apparently for some time to come. 

““Now let us see what happens when we put the 
two problems together. Obviously, nothing could be 
more inconvenient for the architect than the salesman’s 
appearance on the scene just when the former needs 
all his faculties for the best solution of the problem 
which the design of a new structure constitutes. Con- 
sideration of some products can be put off to less press- 
ing times with no unfairness. Mechanical details, 
interior finish, etc., are examples. On the other hand, 
for one group of products—the architectural materi als 
in which the building will be clad—it is of vital im- 
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portance that they be brought to the architect’s atten- 
tion at just exactly this stage of the proceedings, before 
he has decided how the exterior design will be handled. 

“Tt is never the most satisfactory procedure when 
an exterior, designed with one material in mind, 
is translated into another material, even though the 
latter be more economical or better adapted to the pur- 
pose of the building, by taking alternate bids afterward. 
Consideration must be given in the design to the nature 
and characteristics of the material to be used, if best 
results are to be obtained for owner, architect, and 
manufacturer. Such salesmen’s calls, even at this 
most inopportune moment, cannot and perhaps should 
not be avoided. 

“In working toward the goal of a mutually better 
relationship, it would seem as though the manufac- 
turers were setting the pace, even if only in a spirit 
of self-preservation. Answering the architects’ demand 
for better-trained salesmen, more men are being put 
into the field all the time who combine technical com- 
mand of their product with a sound knowledge of its 
relation to the structure in which it is used. ‘This 
usually grows from personal experience in building con- 
struction in its practical forms. While such men may 
be, and often are, engineers, a constantly growing 
number of men with acehitiinaned training and experi- 
‘These men can answer questions 
without having to recommence, parrot-like, a set sales 
talk; they know the principles of architectural design 
and are prepared to assist the architect intelligently. 


ence is to be found. 


“This effort on the manufacturers’ part is often 
nullified by the attitude of the architect, who has failed 
to think of the other fellow’s side of the case. If sales- 
men have to be seen (and they do) what can be done 
to expedite the process and make it more pleasant for 
If time and organization are limited, 
definite hours may be set for interviewing salesmen. 
It should be remembered that such a rule must always 
many callers 
will have no way of knowing of it in advance, may 
have come long distances at considerable expense, and 
possibly have a message of importance. 


all concerned? 


be administered with some discretion; 


“The determination of whether the caller has any- 
thing of interest to the architect should not be left with 
Nor are they 
always satisfactory emissaries to carry to the sanction 
the whys and wherefores of a call. Let the architect 
himself and 
having to send in his message under similar circum- 
stances, so that it reaches the client in this form—‘Say, 
there’s a guy outside what wants youse to let him de- 
new shack. Naw, I don’t know who he 
I'll tell him you’re not interested.’ Not 
entirely satisfactory. 


the office boy or the telephone girl. 


picture calling on a prospective client, 


sign 


is! Sure, 


your 


‘““The manufacturer’s representative, as a matter of 
should have 
authority to hear him; if necessary, within the limits 
of certain prescribed hours, as mentioned before. But 
in any event, the person who does the interviewing, if 
of*the firm, should have authority to 


good business, access to some one with 


not a member 
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speak for it to outsiders; and within the office should 
have equal authority to speak and be heard. It is a 
waste of time all around to have interviewing done by 
draftsmen who cannot speak for the firm, and who do 
not have a standing in the organization which will per- 
mit them to recommend to or discuss with the prin- 
cipals any product or method which in their judgment 
has merit. 

“Tn some offices salesmen are referred to the speci- 
fication writer. On matters relating to design this 
procedure could be improved. Many other points 
might be raised, but the important thing, in the writer’s 
opinion, is a recognition of the interdependence of 
architect and manufacturer. The salesman has the 
same right to sell his products that the architect has to 
sell his services, and, in the architect’s office, is entitled 
to the same consideration that the latter expects from 
those on whom he calls.” 


ROSSEL 
EDWARD 
MITCHELL, 
Architect , 


of 


Washington, 
ie 
Says. 


“*How can producers and architects Cooperate 
a. is the substance of a pertinent question posed 

* Pencit Points. ‘The enormous complexity of 
ed modern building industry, together with its almost 
complete decentralization, leads to much waste of time, 
energy, and materials. Architects wish to keep abreast 
of the times, yet cannot afford to fritter away valuable 
days in useless interviews. Producers desire to increase 
their markets and achieve a place in the sun; they 
want to place their data before the purchaser in an 
attractive, helpful, and permanent way. Neither 
architects nor producers are very well satisfied with 
present methods. The architect often feels harassed 
and obliged to defend himself from intrusion. The 
producers’ representatives often feel they have not been 
given either a fair show or courteous treatment. How 
can better cooperation be achieved? 


a lot of 


you do the 


“Tn the first place, ‘cooperating’ with 
people means simply, ‘I'll do the operating, 
co-ing!’ 

“Consider, for a moment, just what the ‘ideal’ 
architect’s office should embrace in the way of space 
and equipment, in order to meet the needs of manu- 
facturers’ salesmen, demonstrators, special represen- 
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tatives, and for filing and storing catalogues, booklets, 
brochures, handbooks, samples, monographs, litho- 
graphs, photographs, and so forth ad infinitum. 


“For the courteous and hospitable reception of pro- 
ducers’ representatives in the flesh, there should be 
provided a comfortably furnished reception room not 
less than fifteen by twenty feet. A longer room would 
be better, so that competing salesmen who arrive 
simultaneously may not have to endure the humiliation 
of sitting alongside of or staring at each other. This 
room should be ‘done’ in knotty wood paneling, as 
emblematic of the numberless difficulties constantly 
facing those reckless individuals who engage in the 
strenuous game of building. 


“Adjoining the reception room there should be a 
much larger room for samples and demonstrations, 
also files of printed matter. This room should and 
would rapidly become equipped with about fifteen 
samples of brickwork, eighteen varieties of terra cotta, 
twenty-five kinds of marble, twenty of stone, forty of 
floor tile, one hundred wood finishing samples, a 
dozen makes of metal lath, thirty examples of insula- 
tion, ten kinds of roofing slate and a similar number 
of roofing tiles, seventeen full size samples of steel sash, 
fifty-seven varieties of window glass, three dozen 
shades of linoleum, forty patterns of rubber tiling— 
the rest of the list would fill this entire issue of PENCIL 
Pornts to bursting, not to mention the confines of this 
article. 

“For the interviewing of the manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives and the classification of the information and 
data with which the ‘sales engineer’ is expectantly 
pregnant, there should be on hand at all hours of the 
day a genteel personage, with the education of an archi- 
tect, the understanding of a philosopher, the manners 
of a diplomat and the patience of Job. He should be 
supplied with a clerical assistant to check, index, and 
file the material samples, printed matter, etc., which 
rolls into an architect’s office like a river, and clutters 
up the mail in an everflowing stream. 

‘Now the rub is, the only architects who are able to 
set up and maintain such space and equipment are 
those highly successful and superiorly talented indi- 
viduals who have married wealthy wives. 

“The producers also have responsibilities. ‘Their 
spokesmen should be well educated men, preferably 
architects who have learned better than to try and 
practice, and have gone in for work in which they 
can make a living. They should be stylishly tailored, as 
that makes an architect feel that he must be important. 
They should put up at the hotels specializing in first- 
class cuisine, and from thence invite the architect over 
for lunch. (Think how nice a few free hotel lunches 
would come in right now!) After a swell feed, to 
the tune of alluring music enjoyed from a deep-cush- 
ioned chair, your architect should be ready to listen to 
any sort of patter, from police-dog ceiling clips to 
modernistic designs in boiler tubes. 

“Here’s another bright idea. ‘The producers might 
quite profitably, for themselves, make it a regular 
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monthly event to invite all the architects of each city to 
a banquet in the best local hotels. By so doing they 
would give the profession publicity both substantial and 
refined, also let ‘the man in the street? know that 
there is such a thing as an architect, and that he must 
be somebody, too! rather than a realtor’s bellboy or an 
exterior decorator. At these banquets the producers 
would exhibit their wares and explain their improve- 
ments. As a sure-fire inducement to insure the archi- 
tects’ attendance, all producers collaborating would 
agree not to send representatives, either in the flesh or 
per Uncle Sam, to the architects’ offices during the 
ensuing month, or until the architect failed to show 
up at the monthly feed. In that case the bombardment 
would be renewed with unprecedented fury. 


‘Again the rub is, the probable number of manu- 
facturers who would be willing to adopt this idealistic 
method of cooperation is, sad to relate, about one in 
a million. 

“Getting down therefore to the brass cuspidor of 
realism, we find several factors making it difficult 
for an architect to give the kind of cooperation to 
manufacturers and their representatives that he would 
like to. Some of these are: 

“Salesmen who wish to interest him in devices for 
which he has no immediate or proposed use; he is there- 
fore reluctant to take time to look, for if he does he 
will probably forget the essential points before he has 
occasion to use them. 


“Salesmen who are ignorant of, or instructed not 
to give, worth while information as to costs. They ex- 
pect an architect to blindly accept their viewpoint as 
to the desirability of specifying an article, but if he 
wants to figure out just how it will affect his client, 
and the maximum cost he is up against, he is politely 
shuffled over to a jobber or a retailer, who regard him 
as a pretty good joke because he does not buy directly 
from them. 

“‘Now the exhibition of a device or material is often 
of real value, but of not nearly so great a value as it 
is if compared visually with similar devices, so that the 
respective merits and demerits of each may be studied. 
Printed matter does not tell half the story sometimes, 
no matter how well illustrated. Take steel sash for 
instance. There is absolutely no way for an architect 
to determine the relative merits of the various makes 
unless he may see them at full size, side by side. 
Hardware, screening, hinges, fasteners, joints, sections, 
alignment, shades, frames, welding, finishing, glazing 
—all these details must be seen and examined before 
they may be understood, and a fair basis of comparison 
reached, including costs. 

“What, then, may be done to make the seller’s ap- 
proach to the purchaser more effective? How can 
the three channels of salesmanship—printer’s ink, per- 
sonal calls, and exhibition of goods—be made to lead 
more surely to successful distribution, without waste? 

“There is a method, untried as far as I know, that 
I believe will go a long way toward solving the 
situation. 
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“The manufacturers and vendors of building mate- 
rials and devices throughout the United States should, 
through central organization, install in every 
city in the United States a centrally located permanent 
exhibit of building materials and devices of all kinds. 
These exhibits would grade in size from one large room 


in a busy small town to an entire building in large 


some 


cities. 

“These exhibits would not partake of the nature of 
stock rooms, but would be arranged, where possible, to 
display the goods in actual operation, or set up as they 
would be in a building. 

“An exhibit of this kind would serve many pur- 
but 
subcontractors, realtors and the great body 
of the public interested in building from one angle or 
another. ‘The sales representatives would work very 
much more effectively, for the reason that the public 
would come to them, instead of vice versa. 
hibits would be constantly changing, 


poses. It would interest not merely architects, 


builders, 


The ex- 
so that interest 


would not flag. Advertising of local factory repre- 
sentatives would constantly refer to the Building 
Materials Exhibit, and this would be mightily rein- 


forced | dV 


the national advertising of manufacturers, 
which would constantly direct the public to the loc: f 
exhibits. 

“In a as the modern catalogue system has 
practically solved the printed matter problem, by con- 
centrating the information within the folds of a few 
volumes, instead of the cavernous depths of innumer- 


word, 


able filing cases, so the permanent local Building 
Materials Exhibit would eliminate costly individual 


exhibits scattered here and there. It would make 
it possible for an architect and his client to see what he 
wants when he wants it. It would be extremely 
economical to the manufacturers, compared with pres- 
ent wasteful overlapping methods, and lift a great 
burden of unnecessary calls and lost motion off of 
architects, specification writers, and purchasers.” 


V. L. CLAFFEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association, Says: 


(Nore—This article by Mr. 


cation as Wwe 


Claffey, while not as broad in its appli- 


} J ) . 4 
could wish, nevertheless contains certain 


valuable 


sug gestio ns 


may be interesting and to architects and specifica- 


hich 
Nich 





tion writers, and we are therefore including it for this purpose in 
our Symposium.—Epiror.) 
ia : Es — 
“The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 


has for over twenty years endeavored to cooperate 
fully with members of the architectural profession to 
enable them to make the fullest use of oak flooring. 
Exact sizes, grades, etc., have long been standardized 
by over 95% of the manufacturers, and to speak freely 
from our point of view, if the specification writer 
would abandon obsolete terms, or those applying to 
pine or some other lumber item and would follow the 
sizes and names for grades of oak flooring as established 
by this the past twenty years, much 


Association for 
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misunderstanding or misinterpretation of specifications 
could be avoided. 


“We are free to say this also applies to the contractor 
or lumber salesmen who contact the architect. We 
do all we can to educate them, but they, as also the 
architect, must handle a large and varied amount of 
construction items, and definite knowledge of the de- 
tails regarding oak flooring appears sometimes to be 
considered as of no importance. But if specifications 
would follow standard names and terms with definite 
knowledge as to the specific uses for the several grades 
and sizes, the opportunity for substitution and confusion 
which sometimes comes up between architect, con- 
tractor, and owner would be largely eliminated. 

“Information as to grades and names has been pub- 
lished widely by this Association, but too often it is 
overlooked, or the specific information that we are 
always ready to furnish is not asked for until friction 
has occurred that could have been readily avoided by 
obtaining the proper knowledge in advance. 


“This applies as well to specifications involving sub- 
floors, for a very large proportion of later trouble with 
floors originates here, and in Sweet?s Index and 
Stevens’ Master Specifications we have endeavored to 
cover this important detail. We have further data 
covering this subject which is available upon request, 
as there is also for laying, nailing, and finishing. 

“The care of oak flooring at the job and prior to 
delivery is an important detail that is too often over- 
looked, and insistence by the architect for proper care 
and proper handling would go far toward insuring 
later satisfaction. 

“The question of the proper finish for the specific 
use of an oak floor is too often passed by in favor of 
a uniform specification for all wood flooring. ‘There is 
always something better than an average filler-shellac- 
varnish finish left to the sometimes unwise judgment or 

caprice of the floor contractor or painter. And as all 

oak floors are not subject to the same conditions of 
traffic wear and tear, it should be evident that a finish 
should be specified that is consistent with conditions 
involved. Such information we are always desirous of 
passing on to the specification writer if we can but be 
given the opportunity. 

“Tt may not be amiss to mention the recent changes 
in the grade names of oak flooring. This did not in 
any way involve any change im the grades as such—t 
was simply a restoration of the former names for the 
several grades that were previously in use for many 
years. 

“Tn general, it will pay large dividends in oak floor- 
ing satisfaction between manufacturer, architect, con- 
tractor, and owner, if this construction item, even if 
considered of minor importance, could be more care- 
fully studied. It is a part of any job that is always im 
sight and its repercussions are apt to be louder than 
other items that appear of more importance. Therefore 
we say, that correct information translated into speci- 
fications will save much time and expense for the archi- 
tects and their associates, as well as for the 
turers, the dealers, and the contractors.” 
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F. R. WASHBURNE, 
Specification Writer for Holabird & Root, 
Architects, Chicago, Says: 


“T depend a great deal upon the representatives of 
the various producers of building materials for 
information. 

“Probably the average representative of building 
material products will compare very favorably with 
salesmen in other lines and in many cases they are 
men with a college training, either technical or general. 
However, their qualifications for their particular work 
may well be in question. As I see it, the fault gen- 
erally is a lack of knowledge on the part of the sales- 
man regarding his material. He does not seem to 
know the viewpoint of the Architect regarding build- 
ing materials. 

“Generally, we like to know the material that the 
product is made of and how it is made. We must 
know what it is going to cost in place in the building 
and we must have some knowledge on which to base 
our judgment regarding its durability, either from the 
record of the product over a considerable period or 
from laboratory tests. 

“T believe the Architect is entirely reasonable in 
expecting that the salesman who asks for an interview 
be equipped to answer all of these questions and gen- 
erally he is not—and then comes the evil of mis- 
representation. 

“The average salesman takes in too much terri- 
tory in the claims he makes for his material. With 
some of them there seems to be no limit. “Their ex- 
travagant statements often are born of enthusiasm, 
which cannot stand the test of argument or investiga- 
tion, with a result that we cannot have much respect 
for the material or the judgment of the representative. 
The Architect should not be expected to spend his 
time or money in field investigation, except where the 
information cannot be brought to his office. The 
manufacturer should have tests made of his material by 
a reliable testing laboratory and these tests should be 
complete and convincing. 

“Last but not least, the salesman should realize that 
the time the Architect can give to salesmen is limited 
and he should present his subject in a brief and concise 
manner and not waste the time of the Architect in 
running down competitors. 

“An intelligent and experienced salesman can often 
be of considerable assistance to an Architect, not only 
regarding his own particular product, but often due 
to a wide knowledge of building materials and proc- 
esses he can advise from a disinterested viewpoint. 

“T have no particular time for receiving salesmen. 
I try to interview all who come and if I cannot see 
them, due to lack of time, there is always another 
day.” 
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L. B. LENT, 
Chief 
Engineer, 
Common Brick 
Manufacturers’ 
Association , 


Says: 





“The relation between the architect and the repre- 
sentative of a building material has naturally been one 
of particular interest to our association. We have, in 
fact, given this matter much thought and study. 

“No architect can be expected to give information 
or help to a salesman without getting something in 
return, at least not for long. ‘There must be an ex- 
change of values of some«kind. And when this 
obtains, there is no difficulty in establishing the proper 
and mutually desirable relationship. Our field engi- 
neers, I think it is fair to say, call more often on archi- 
tects with help for them than they do to seek informa- 
tion or help from architects. 


“Modern research has developed much helpful in- 
formation and data which could well guide the design 
of all kinds of structures and produce satisfactory 
performance in brickwork. No one, better than the 
architect, knows that such performance is not always 
satisfactory, but it is a fact that proper design often 
has as much to do with desirable results as does the 
selection of the materials and the execution of the 
work. 

“Our district offices throughout the country are 
looked upon by the architects in their vicinity as service 
stations for architects and others having to do with 
the design and erection of all kinds of brick structures. 
Many of our men in district offices rarely make an 
unsolicited call on architects. ‘This is as it should be. 
Having been on both sides of the fence, so to speak, I 
believe that the architectural profession would profit 
greatly by making some provision for properly receiv- 
ing representatives of the material industries, for the 
result is quite sure to be as much in their favor as 
otherwise. 

“After all, the whole situation is a matter of mutual 
acquaintance and respect between the architect and 
the representative, be he engineer or fellow architect 
or plain salesman. When respect and confidence are 
lacking, an interview is practically useless. 

‘Just how and when a busy architect should re- 
ceive and interview salesmen, or other people, is for 
each architectural office to determine. ‘This sort of 
thing can hardly be standardized. But it should be 


done.” 
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KENYON 
STEVENSON, 
Director of 
Advertising , 
Floor 
Department, 
Armstrong 
Cork Co., 
Says: 





*‘As a manufacturer of insulation and resilient floor 
products, our salesmen (mostly all college trained and 
many of whom are graduate engineers) maintain close 
and friendly contact with architects’ offices all over the 
country. Almost without exception we find the men 
we call on glad to hear about new products or new 
uses for old products and to discuss the application of 
our materials to jobs on their boards. 

“Satisfactory relations between manufacturer and 
architect, we believe, depend primarily on mutual 
understanding and a recognition of the other fellow’s 
point of view. Briefly, if we may be so presumptuous, 
we suggest the following platforms: 

For THE MANUFACTURER 

“1. Use advertising in the professional magazines 
to acquaint architects with the general nature and 
quality of his products. 

“2. Employ only intelligent, high-grade men to 
call on architects. 

3. See that his men know their products and are 
familiar with all conditions surrounding their use. 

“4. Send representatives to call on architects only 
when they have definite information to impart or to 
discuss specific jobs. 

For THE ARCHITECT 

“1. Follow the advertising in his magazines to be 
well informed on building material products. 

“2. Be liberal with information about work con- 
templated or in progress. 

“3. Give any reputable manufacturer an oppor- 
tunity to present new facts about his products. 

“4, Insist definitely upon the maintenance of 
quality in products specified and used. 

“This final point just referred to is in our opinion 
worth a paragraph more. In this day of driving down 
prices to meet intense competition, the public, the build- 
ing industry, and the profession of architecture itself 
must depend upon the architect as never before for 
preservation of high standards. Frequently contractors 
and suppliers are all too ready to sacrifice quality for 
lower and lower costs. Even owners are often easily 
persuaded that they can get by with products “just 
as good” furnished at shaded prices. 

“Under circumstances like 


therefore, those 


these, 
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who are interested in keeping standards high, including 
the manufacturer who refuses to cut quality to meet 
intense price competition, should find in the architect 
a valuable ally and dependable friend.” 


CLYDE A. PAIGE, 
Specification Writer for Robert H. Orr, 
Architect, Los Angeles, Says: 


“My qualifications to enter this carousal consist of 
a modest 20-years’ experience, from office boy to com- 
bination position of office manager and specification 
writer, specializing in Interior Decoration and absorb- 
ing acoustical treatment sales talks. It has been my 
fortunate experience to be exposed to illuminating lec- 
tures of manufacturers’ representatives for the last six 
years, every Tuesday and Friday, hours 1-5 P. M., 
every hour in between on other days, and over the 
telephone whenever the lines could be cleared. I feel 
that my hours of ‘solo flight’ in the above matter 
justify my being permitted to harangue in this mélée. 

“Before getting hard on the subject, I desire at this 
point to pay my respects to the gentlemen who have, 
without thought of immediate gain, painstakingly 
talked, lectured, shown laboratory tests, quoted from 
the Bible and Shakespeare, calbieed cumbersome 
samples, drawn unreadable sketches, blown out the 
fuses in the office in demonstrations, handed me their 
cold perspiring hands, offered cigars, and used numer- 
ous other legitimate agencies to enlighten me in the 
possibilities of using the 1,000,000 -odd types of mate- 
rials now manufactured for the purpose of carrying out 
President Hoover’s campaign pledge of better living 
standards for the American people individually and 
collectively. Truthfully, I admire the above-men- 
tioned men, they have prevented me from becoming 
stale on the subject of materials and their potentialities. 
They have, through means and words, unsuspected by 
themselves, warned me of bad practice and wasteful 
methods that I have been guilty of in my part of the 
‘Building Racket.’ 

“However, at the end of each week, during my 
period of reflection over past events in the office, I 
sometimes wonder what the deuce all this sales palaver 
is about, especially after listening to and looking over 
myriads of sales data which has been presented in a 
manner showing a lack of correlated comprehension of 
building functioning and with a dearth of comparative 
installation costs data. I shall not go into detail con- 
cerning my pet peeves relative to inopportune ’phone 
calls for the purpose of clearing up year-old job reports 
in ‘Dead’ Jobs, and annoying conversation due to re- 
hashed trade journal articles, nor do I resent being 
shown all the sales pictures of wonderful buildings de- 
signed by the great offices which make our office look 
so mediocre in comparison—it’s all a part of the game 
as practiced at present. 

“Further reflections bring to mind the numerous 
cases in which salesmen have been chilled and thwarted 
in their attempts to contact the office for their sales 
promotion duties, by means fair and foul, as practiced 
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by our office and the thousands of other offices through- 
out ‘the land of the free and the home of the brave.’ 

“With the above-mentioned conditions existing it 
is impossible to have the proper cooperation between 
manufacturer and the artistic fabricator of building 
materials, the architect, and this is very detrimental to 
all parties concerned, including clients, for whom 
buildings are erected. 

“Tf I may be so bold as to presume that I could in 
any way suggest any cure for the above ailments, 
the following assumptions would be my prescription, 
for instance: 

“IF TWERE A MANUFACTURER of Build- 
ing Materials, I would court the attention of the archi- 
tectural profession to the utmost by sending into the 
offices of said profession, for sales contact purposes, 
only representatives having had esthetic and practical 
architectural experience as draftsmen in architectural 
offices, of such extent that they could use at least the 
elementary terms used to describe the relation between 
the products they were endeavoring to sell and the ad- 
jacent parts of the building into which said products 
were to be incorporated. "l would engage this type 
of men because they can be had in any number, and 
with sympathetic sales managers to train them in the 
art of sales promotion, they could be developed 
salesmanship to a degree far superior to the present 
type. As a manufacturer I would compile in con- 
densed form, letter-file size, all data concerning my 
products translated into the language of the architec- 
tural profession, even to the extent of publishing special 
literature for said purpose, and said literature would 
contain ample detailed drawings for visual presentation 
accompanied by brief specifications. I would so mark 
my products that a simple system of number designa- 
tion would identify same as to size, capacity, type, 
color, or similar descriptive information that would 
eliminate the volume of words commonly required 
for such purposes. I would give considerable thought 
and ample space in presenting my product or products 
in Sweet’s Catalog (The Architect’s Bible) on building 
materials, and use mailing card references to the effect 
that my products were listed in said Catalog instead 
of mailing out pounds of literature that is daily thrown 
into the waste basket. 

“Tf I were the REPRESENTATIVE of a manu- 
facturer of building materials I would know every 
detail concerning the manufacture, installation, local 
installation costs, limitations, and possibilities of new 
usages of the product I was selling or representing to 
all the profession. ‘The ability to make a clear detailed 
sketch of any part of my product, and its usage, would 
be an essential part of my sales talk. The boresome 
display of endless sheets of “TESTING LABORA- 
TORY CHARTS’ and reports (we are wise as to 
how they are sometimes made), without request from 
the interviewed party, would be cautiously done by me: 
I would never use the telephone, except on interview 
days, for the purpose of just clearing out my files on 
job report lists. I would contact the key man in each 
office to see relative to the presentation of my mate- 
rials, and know at what hours he received material 
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salesmen and stick strictly to same. It makes a very 
favorable impression even on ‘DUMB DORA’ (the 
girl in the reception room). It would be an unbroken 
habit of mine to be supplied with my own estimating 
sheets, or scratch paper, and especially my own scale, so 
that when requested to step into the take-off room, | 
would not have to borrow same from the chief drafts- 
man or other draftsmen. (Salesmen little realize how 
this affects their standing in the office.) It would be a 
point with me always to have some interesting picture, 
sketch, sample (not too large), or bit of news to spring 
outside of saying ‘What’s New,’ with the party I 
was interviewing, especially if my calls were mostly for 
the purpose of general contact. “Time would be the 
essence of the interview, and to get into and out of the 
office of the architect with the least loss of time to 
the architect would be a hobby with me. 

“If I were an ARCHITECT, I would strive to 
have established in my territory (City, County, 
State), uniform daily material representatives’ inter- 
viewing hours—such, let us say, as 11:30 to 12:00 
A. M. and 4:00 to 5:00 P.M. (The morning period 
for the purpose of accepting luncheon engagements at 
the manufacturer’s expense, this is mercenary, but 
practical during depression times? ) 

“T would insist that the announcement of all build- 
ing projects be controlled in such manner that only 
‘HOT OR ACTIVE’ projects would be reported in 
Trade Journals, and make it a misdemeanor for any 
said paper to ‘RE-HASH?’ reports of projects without 
the consent of the Architect involved. 

“T would sponsor the establishment of a ‘Check- 
ing Bureaw’ in my territory (City, County, or State) 
whose function would consist of determining the rela- 
tive merits of all building materials being exploited 
therein, in order to check all false claims and mislead- 
ing data disseminated on the part of the producers and 
their representatives. ‘The expenses of maintaining 
such a Bureau should be shared by all the licensed 
practitioners of the profession operating in the terri- 
tory involved. ‘This bureau should have a staff com- 
posed of one (1) each, Architect, Structural Engineer, 
Mechanical Engineer, Interior Decorator, General 
Contractor, and a staff secretary. The staff secretary 
would be the only full-time employee, and would have 
data on file to which ready reference could be made 
by any member of the profession belonging to the 
above-mentioned organization, it being assumed that 
all licensed architectural firms would compose the 
organization as a whole. It would be the duty of all 
such practitioners to report to the above-mentioned 
staff, for research or investigation, any unsatisfactory 
results or practices obtaining from products used by 
the same, and also to RATE, at set intervals, products 
that had given satisfactory results. 

“The entire staff would be expected to meet one full 
day each month for duties outlined above, and should 
be compensated commensurate with services rendered. 
The appointment of all members to the staff should be 
entirely in the hands of the architects above referred 
to. I suggest this checking bureau with the idea of 
eliminating producers’ gossip concerning the compari- 
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son of their products with those of competing firms to 
lighten the embarrassment suffered by the Architects 
due to being swept off their feet by spellbinders of 
the material salesman group. 

“The above wild ideas are offered for what they 
may be worth, and in all sincerity, looking forward to 
a better relation and more cooperation between the 
two greatest factors of the building business, producer 
and artistic fabricator, manufacturer and architect.” 


RICHARD E. 
BISHOP, 
President 

A.C. Horn 
Company , 
Long Island 
City, N. Y., 


Says. 





“The only ‘billboard’ permitted to an architect, 
today, is his completed edifice. If that building is 
strikingly clever, more jobs will come into the office. 
It costs money, clients’ money, to get those clever 
points across. 

“The budget is always limited. Something must 
be sacrificed. How strong must be the temptation to 
leave out those items which the owner will never 
appreciate anyway, and no one will ever see. Copper 
nails in the roof—hard lead in the gutters—integral 
waterproofing in the foundations— ‘the chances are 
they won’t be required’—‘the money is badly needed 
to execute that clever entrance effect-—‘shall we pass 
them up?’ 

“Tt is mainly the visible results which help sell the 
next job for the architect. What a nice balance he 
must maintain between desire for ‘show’ and desire 
for maintenance service, long after his name is for- 
gotten. 

“And that to my mind is why architecture is a pro- 
fession rather than a cold-blooded business for selfish 
gains. The integrity of the structure depends upon the 
integrity of the architect. Spending the clients’ money 
for their own good and even sometimes against their 
protest is made ‘doubly hard when the temptation exists 
to divert those funds into a detail which will create 
a lasting advertisement for the architect. 

“As manufacturers of waterproofings and floor treat- 
ments of every type for all manner of buildings, we 
have stood behind the scenes for many years. We 
have watched that eternal struggle between desire for 
effect and desire for a tight, dry building. Some archi- 
tects cannot resist taking a chance that the building 
will not leak. They omit waterproofings entirely, save 
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the money and frankly sometimes they get away with 
it. Deep is their woe though when ‘the basement 
happens to fill up and the elevators stop—or when the 
brickwork leaks and the interior decorations are 
damaged—or the parapets or window caulkings let go. 

“Then again, other architects provide their alibi 
for such disasters and salve their consciences by specify- 
ing waterproofings in foundations and_ brickwork, 
caulkings in windows and parapets, treatments on 
cement floors—but in a manner which shows that they 
do not know what it is all about. They have listened to 
glib salesmen, they write in trick names and feel that 
the subject is cared for adequately so far as they are 
concerned, One name specified may be that of an old, 
established manufacturer of solid financial worth, 
whose investments in plants and trade-marks necessi- 
tate highest quality of material—the next name may 
be that of some little fellow who has been in business 
a few months, whose office is in his hat but whose 
tongue is most nimble. 

“Tt goes without saying that the irresponsible man 
takes the job at any price, guarantees anything and 
everything, since he has nothing to lose. Whereas the 
reliable manufacturer, who has a fine financial rating, 
must support a legitimate overhead and conduct his 
business upon fair profits and proper guarantees. 

“Then when trouble develops, the architect finds 
out that the salesman was a fraud, which automatically 
puts the architect in the same class. For it is a recog- 
nized fact today that the real selling forces of the 
manufacturers of building materials are the architects 
themselves. Architects do not buy—they sell. They 
must accept in good faith the statements of manufac- 
turers. They must hazard their finest asset, reputa- 
tion, in selling suggestions to their clients. High- pres- 
sure salesmanship, extravagant claims used as a cloak 
for high prices or uncertainty—spell trouble and down- 
fall for the architect. 

“The successful manufacturer, in apprising his own 
salesmen of the merits of their goods, does not resort to 
meaningless chatter. ‘The salient points are imparted 
in a pithy schedule. Limitations of products are 

stressed as much as merit, if necessary. Why should 
the manufacturer not do the same towards that still 
larger group of his salesmen—the architects. 

“We feel that the architect, particularly in these 
days of many salesmen and little business, is harassed 
to death by callers. Unintelligent ‘visits’ from manu- 
facturers’ representatives do more harm than good. 
Firstly they waste the salesmen’s time and money. 
Secondly, such ‘visits’ instill in the architects’ minds 
such a sense of boredom and barrenness that when busi- 
ness does pick up—the architect shuns a meeting as 
being purely social and a waste of time. 

“Then again, the present ‘breathing spell’ has drawn 
attention to a glaringly weak spot in architectural 
offices and in manufacturers’ policies. Architects are 
cleaning house—they are finding a tremendous area of 
valuable equipment and floor space cluttered with 
conglomeration of printed matter. The manufac- 
turers mailed in that data, it looked too pretty and 
costly to toss in the basket—so it was given a home in 
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the files. Now not even the office boy knows where, 
how or why. The energetic chief starts to houseclean. 
Literally millions of dollars of catalogues have been 
sent to the city dumps in the past few aaoaab, 

“In our own case, we have lost faith in the elabo- 
rate ‘A.I.A.’ files. They either are not kept up or 
have become so cumbersome and obsolete as to be of 
little value to either architect or manufacturer. We 
have gone heavily into Sweet's Catalogue, for ex- 
ample, filing a complete digest of our entire line. The 
ponderous, uninteresting manner of presentation has 
been abandoned. ‘The innovation of a ‘Speed Spec,’ 
the inclusion of schedulers as to what waterproofings or 
what floors to use—regardless of whether or not we 
manufacture such a material—have been done to help 
the architect, not sell him. For a long time to come 
we are through with elaborate circulars. 

“In national advertising we have become equally 
drastic. We are shunning ‘high-hat remoteness,’ pic- 
torial works of art. Since the entire building industry 
is back to a ‘shirt-sleeve’ era, our message is being 
broadcast simply, honestly and with service, not boast- 
ing, as the motif. 

“We are the largest and perhaps the leaders in our 
particular industry, have been for some thirty-five 
years. Since our securities are publicly listed it is known 
that our sales volume is down approximately twenty 
per cent over our peak. In trimming our business to 
meet the times, we are concentrating upon those prod- 
ucts which promote economy for the building industry 
—economy of first cost and of maintenance. 


“In trimming our expenditures to meet our budgets 
we are using those publications which reach the real 
worker while he is at work. We are not ashamed to 
admit that we are practicing economies—woe betide 
the organization or the man who is not. We do not 
disparage the methods or expenditures we have had in 
the past. ‘They achieved for us a high degree of 
success. 





“The A. C. Horn Company is beginning to enjoy 

healthy comeback towards our 1929 peak. Our 
policies are: plain honest statements of fact and of 
limitation, if one exists—prices lowered commensurate 
with revised overheads and raw material markets— 
money spent in service to those appreciated salesmen 
of ours—the architects. 

“And that money is not going into paying ‘chair- 
warmer order beggars.’ If the architect has no work 
—we cannot afford to just visit. If he has work— 
we know that he cannot afford visitors. When he 
sends for us, we are on the job to solve his waterproof- 
ing or cement floor problem with a time-tested answer. 
In the meantime we are using a prominent publication 
as the lighthouse whose beam ever points to our per- 
manently and properly filed complete catalogue. 

“My modest and respectful suggestion to the archi- 
tect is that he delete from his organization any pose of 
an expert—that he discard the high hat and frankly 
assume the role of the manufacturer’s salesman. 
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“In that position he is impregnable. He can 
demand concise facts of merit and limitation. He can, 
without offence, dismiss or send for the various sales- 
men. They become co-workers and should be made 
to understand the proper relationship. In slack times, 
the tutoring of architects by sales engineers is most 
desirable for all concerned. In busy times it is folly 
to hamper the man who must start the building project. 

“‘A strange statement of fact is that a material man 
seldom hires an architect for his own building work. A 
grievous error, as he usually finds out. If I may be per- 
mitted frankness without censure, I believe this is be- 
cause the salesman type sees the wrong picture and 
fails to appreciate the real worth. 

“When you see architects specifying ‘cold water 
paint or enamel,’ ‘copper or galvanized iron’ or what- 
ever the comparison may be which betrays a lack of 
knowledge of fundamental worth—the salesman in 
that particular industry begins to feel that the archi- 
tect is only guessing, that he cannot separate gold 
from dross. 

“When such a thing happens—as it does constantly 
—it is because the manufacturer has considered the 
architect as a buyer and not as his salesman. Properly 
trained representatives know what yardstick to use in 
measuring quality, ‘Touting an article because it was 
used in some prominent building is foolish in training 
a man, compared with the value of informing him of 
the few rudimentary essentials which ensure quality. 

“For example—integral waterproofings—‘a mini- 
mum of 14% ammonia stearate.’ That immediately 
establishes a price level for comparisons, cuts out trade- 
names, gives a broad field of competition and coincides 
with the recommendations of the standard authorities. 
Take window caulkings—‘gray in color and having no 
linseed oil content.’ Simple, eliminates the pitfalls of 
coal tar and disastrous putties. Take metallic floor 
hardener, ‘oil-free with no adulterants or admixtures.’ 
Take waterproofing guarantees ‘the financial rating 
of the manufacturer shall be attached to the request for 
approval.’ 

“Frankly, I have built without architects and I 
have built with them. For purely selfish, financial 
reasons I would not consider financing a structure 
without a capable architect. His mistakes of the past 
are my protection of the future. His urge for beauty 
and harmony are my insurance of saleability. It costs 
real money to flounder around and add those items 
which even a trained contractor forgets. To my mind, 
architects are not paid a fee—they are simply paid 
a share of the actual money they save on the job— 
the balance of such savings I pocket. 

“My advice to the manufacturer is: consider the 
architect as a co-worker—not as a prospect. Train him 
in the fundamentals—not in the peculiar attributes of 
your particular Jaap acer Then if your quality is right 
—your price fai illing to battle it out with your 
legitimate and equally reliable competitors—and may 
the best man win.” 
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The Architectural Annex of the New 


Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 


By Waldon Fawcett 


emote though the connection may appear at first 
glance, there is, in reality, a depth of significance 
for architects in the creation on July 1, 1931, of a 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering as an administrative 
unit of the Federal Government. Contact for the archi- 
tectural profession will come through the operations of a 
division devoted to rural architecture as a subsection of the 
institution, as henceforth dignified. More especially, 
however, and more immediately, will the interest of 
architects be challenged by certain plans for architectural 
“missionary work” which have awaited the creation of the 
organization to start work with the fiscal year, 1932. 
To appreciate the capabilities of this new contributor 
to the cause of architectural development and architec- 
tural appreciation on the part of the lay public, it may be 
worth while to glance hastily at the background of the 
unfolding scene. A Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 
is by no means a new conception in the service set-up of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. For some 
years past, a subsidiary, devoted to rural engineering, has 
functioned as a part of the United States Office of Public 
Roads. Here, however, the work lacked identity in the 
title of the institution and was overshadowed by the sheer 
magnitude of the ambitious highway improvement respon- 
sibilities of an automotive age. ‘The architectural work—a 
wheel within the wheel of subordinate status—obtained 
even less recognition for varied constructive work that 
was figuratively planting architectural seed in virgin soil. 
For years in succession, the Congress of the United States 
was persistently petitioned to serve the cause of power 
farming and encourage higher standards of housing on the 
farms by detaching the Agricultural Engineering Institu- 
tion from its old affiliation and setting it up as a separate 
Only this past year was the persuasion effective. 
Not only did the national legislature approve the inde- 
pendence of the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering but 
the appropriations were increased so that, in the first twelve 
months of its existence, the new institution will have avail- 
able an expense allowance of upward of half a million 
dollars, a large proportion of which will be devoted to 
investigations and research work. 


entity. 


Elevation of this Federal clearing house for engineer- 
ing and architectural information to the level of a bureau 
coordinate with the other major units of the Agricultural 
Department has been desired for purposes of prestige which 
will have an unsuspected reaction upon architecture. To 
an ever-increasing extent the Federal Department of 
Agriculture is reinforcing its research and experimental 
work by means of active cooperation with the State agri- 
cultural colleges and the agricultural experiment stations 
maintained by the several States. In this relationship, the 
Federal Department is logically assuming a position of 
leadership and is giving direction to the entire consoli- 
dated effort. This is true, or should be true, of agricul- 
tural engineering no less than of other endeavor. But 
lack of a specific bureau devoted to this subject has cost 
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Uncle Sam, sentimentally, in his standing with the States. 

In the concrete as well as in the abstract does this phase 
of the development approach the cause of architectural 
uplift. As will be detailed later, one of the most ambitious 
of all the cherished plans for complete cooperation between 
Washington and the States visualizes a loose merger of the 
agencies serving rural architecture. Most of the States 
of the Union already conduct architectural plan services 
of one kind or another. Now, with the Federal Govern- 
ment boasting a plan plant befitting its station and formally 
accredited in the Federal directory it is believed possible 
to gradually knit together facilities of rural architectural 
plan supply that will surpass the total of existing resources 
and at the same time avoid wasteful duplication. 


Inasmuch as the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering dis- 
tributes plans free to farmers who apply for them through 
their county agents or direct, selfish curiosity might prompt 
the question how the elevation and extension of this work 
is to benefit the everyday member of the architectural pro- 
fession. A shortsighted answer might be composed in 
terms of the additional employment that will be provided 
for both senior and junior architects as the Federal and 
State Governments enlarge their “plan services” and as 
additional political divisions (perhaps including the urban 
as well as the rural) allot money for this form of archi- 
tectural first aid. In the larger aspect, however, the 
answer to the above question must be made in terms of the 
beneficial influence in behalf of a proper appreciation and 
valuation of architecture as a factor in rural life. 

It is probably only too true that, by and large, the 
architectural profession has not shown much interest in 
developing farm structures. ‘Tradition has it that the small 
scattered units on the farms do not prove profitable from a 
professional standpoint. And, naturally, the majority of 
architects have not seen the necessity nor the warrant 
for specific training in the design of farm buildings. 
Set over against this reluctance on the part of a large share 
of the architectural profession has been a chilling indif- 
ference on the part of the rank and file of the farmers. 
As a class the farmers have not employed professional archi- 
tectural service because they have not been educated to an 
appreciation of the importance of scientific design. Nor 
have the majority of farmers been convinced by practical 
demonstration of the value and advantage of professional 
architectural assistance. 

On whichever side rests most of the blame for the 
mutual lack of understanding, the time is ripe for the 
forces of architecture to discover and explore the rural 
field. There are several separate and distinct signs which 
betoken the advent of a new era. Merely the normal 
percentage of annual replacement, on an investment of 
farm buildings estimated in the United States to aggregate 
$11,750,000,000, should involve potential architectural 
demands well worthy of consideration in proportion as the 
rural population is increasingly educated in architectural 
taste and discrimination. But this obligatory, utilitarian 
replacement is the least of the factors to be counted upon 
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for revolutionary influence within the next few years. 

Much more to the point as forecasting rich opportunity 
for architecture is the circumstance that during the years 
of agricultural depression there has been a tendency to 
allow farm buildings to deteriorate and to postpone needed 
construction that was not imperative. Of sheer necessity, 
building responsibilities of exceptional magnitude will con- 
front American farmers as they emerge from the period 
of trial and self-denial. But added to that compulsion 
is the insistence of radically new conditions that are trans- 
forming the policies and practices of agricultural industry. 
Power farming has taken possession of the field, bringing 
with it an equipment of tractors, trucks, combines, and 
other machinery too valuable to be left unhoused or in- 
adequately sheltered as were the farm tools of yesteryear. 
As though that were not enough, the spirit of cooperation 
in production and marketing has swept the countryside, 
developing requirements in joint or community packing 
plants, storage houses, etc., worthy an architect’s mettle. 

Finally, as yet another element making for an architec- 
tural awakening in rural America we have the graduation 
of the more prosperous classes of rural population to higher 
standards of living. "This began some years back with the 
rural invasion of modern heating plants and the boon of 
“water in the house.” It has been accentuated by the 
electrification of farm homes. Modern comforts and con- 
veniences were thought of at first only in terms of installa- 
tion in old farm buildings. Gradually, though, has come 
consciousness that, on the farm as elsewhere, modern im- 
provements deserve an architectural setting in keeping. To 
quicken and emphasize that trend all the more has come 
the transfusion of urban blood. The gentleman farmer, 
so-called, has been, for years past, progressively taking 
over slices of picturesque farm land, bringing with him his 
concept of the country house as distinguished from the 
traditional rural homestead. Latterly, the business reces- 
sion has served to turn farmward an exodus of city dwellers 
who, though less affluent than the play-farmers, neverthe- 
less come to the rural environment with sophisticated 
expectations of architecture and housing. 

The new Federal Bureau will have performed a con- 
structive service for architecture if it does no more than 
lead the agricultural population away from a lack of 
standardization of housing requirements. ‘This very lack 
has been responsible, in no mean degree, for such short- 
comings as have heretofore existed in rural architecture. 
To begin with, of course, there has been too little appre- 
ciation of the importance of farm buildings as factors in 
agricultural production, as well as fundamentals of satis- 
faction in the agricultural mode of life. But, even more 
disastrous, has been the absence of such standardization as 
would be feasible. Farming America has made use of a 
wide variety of plans for the same type of structure and 
there has been little research on farm building problems 
such as would afford guidance to the layman. 

To indicate the extent of the free-for-all in the making 
of rural architectural plans it may be noted that the Bureau 
of Agricultural Engineering has in stock, to send upon 
demand, hundreds of different plans covering farm dwell- 
ings, barns, hog houses, poultry houses, community build- 
ings, garages, common storage houses and every imaginable 
type of structure. But the several State Governments (or 
some four-fifths of the States) place at the disposal of the 
farmers an aggregate of more than 2600 plans covering the 
same specialized range of architecture. With this glimpse 
of architectural chaos it will be understood why the heads 
of the new Bureau—Director McCrory, Senior Architect 
M. C. Betts, and their associates—are so keen to develop 
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a coordination of national and state plan services that will 
serve selective purposes. And why the Federal institution 
has backed so energetically the Survey of Farm Structures 
which has just been completed under the direction of the 
Advisory Council on Research in Farm Structures and its 
Report by Mr. Henry Giese will shortly be published. 

But for all that this get-together spirit in plan service 
and architectural research has flamed with the creation of 
the full-fledged Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, it 1s 
recognized by the Bureau heads that standardization in 
rural architecture can go just so far. The problems of 
farm structures are seldom strictly local in any narrow 
sense. But, on the other hand, it is impracticable, save 
perhaps in the case of certain types of farm dwellings, to 
think of the requirements of rural architecture in country- 
wide geographical terms. If climatic conditions, provincial 
prejudices, and preferences, did not preclude the transcon- 
tinental vision, architecturally speaking, the dictates of 
agricultural commodities would prove controlling. 

The larger proportion of farm buildings are utilitarian 
in that they are designed for the storage or processing of 
farm crops and the shelter of stock and equipment that 
play a part in agricultural production. Farm structures 
will vary in response to commodity characteristics. Storage 
houses must accommodate themselves in design to the re- 
quirements of apples, potatoes, corn, or what not. Grant- 
ing all this, the Federal officials feel that farm architecture, 
although it cannot be national in the literal sense, may be 
regional. Agricultural America is broadly zoned in terms 
of the “‘wheat belt,” etc. ‘That will give cue to the dis- 
trict-standardization of the new rural architecture. 

That this may not be left to mere theory, the Federal 
staff has already taken steps to encourage an initial experi- 
ment wherein cooperating agencies in the group of hog- 
raising states, with lowa as the pivot, will get together 
in the determination to select from all available plans the 
soundest design in hog structures and to bring about uni- 
versal adoption of the endorsed plans within the area. 
The same method will be followed in the case of other 
groups of states which concentrate respectively upon the 
production of commodities that necessitate particular types 
of buildings for their accommodation. 

One of the consequences of the new Federal program 
of architectural uplift, and the state cooperation which it 
seeks to engender, should be to dispel the delusion that 
cheapness is the sole objective in farm architecture and 
buildings. Officials say that there has never been the 
blind deference to low first-cost that has sometimes been 
ascribed to rural owners and builders. But insofar as 
such weakness did exist it is now in a fair way to be cured. 
All the forces of Federal propaganda will be employed to 
convert farmers to the faith that true economy lies in the 
erection of buildings sound in design and construction and 
intelligently adapted to the purpose for which destined. 

If, as the optimists believe, the result of the enlarged 
architectural activities of the new Bureau of Agricultural 
Engineering will be to stimulate a demand for individual- 
istic architectural service on the farms, the architectural 
profession may be assured that its members will enjoy the 
reward. ‘The Government Bureau has not and will not 
comply with requests for plans drawn to order. Its free 
distribution is restricted to stock plans for conventional 
structures. ‘The Federal plans are good enough to save 
the farmers from the amateur efforts that blotted the past. 
But just good enough, perhaps, to instill in the farmer who 
can afford it an ambition for plans, professionally prepared 
in deference to his building site, his personal needs, and 
the preferred materials of construction. 
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PENCIL POINTS 


“FREESE’S CORNER” 

rnest Irving Freese has instituted himself as “a 
clearing house of knotty drafting room problems 
. and stands ready to offer a solution of any 
such problems, either involving geometry or mathematics, 
that appear to have any practical value to a draftsman.” 
One such inquiry a month will be answered but the prob- 
Jem submitted shall have, or shall find, actual practical 
application in one way or another to drafting room work. 
Address your problem to Freese’s Corner, PENCIL 

Points, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





A CORRECTION 
loyd A. Steffgen of Pasadena, California, is the author 
of the PENCIL POINTS SMALL HOUSE 
COMPETITION design published in the February 
issue, on page 123, which we erroneously credited to 
John B. Anthony and John Foster. 





PRATT ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 

he sixth annual dinner of the Pratt Architectural 
Club will always stand out in the memory of the 
more than sixty club members who were present as a 
memorable event. It was held at the Fraternity Club 
Building in New York on the night of May 14th, and 
a very enjoyable evening was brought to a climax by a 

talk from Harvey Wiley Corbett, F.A.I.A. 
At the election of officers during the evening, the fol- 
lowing were chosen for the ensuing year: President, Clar- 





ORONZIO MALDARELLI, SCULPTOR 
Mr. Maldarelli, whose work has appeared in Penci Points 
from time to time, has recently been awarded a Guggen- 
heim Scholarship. 


He plans to sail in the fall and will 


visit France and Italy. 
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ence Chrocheron, ’09; First Vice-Pres., James C. Magee, 
715; Second Vice-Pres., Clarence M. Nutting, ’25; Secre- 
tary, Irving M. Simon, 719; Asst. Secretary, Morris Gard- 
ner, ’26; Treasurer, A. Henry Johnson, ’26; Asst. Treas., 
Charles Dehm, ’29; Board of Governors: Henry D. 
Thrush, ’08, Harrison Wilson, ’09, Samuel Malkind, 715, 
and Geo. F. Axt, 716. 

In the face of trying times the club has kept itself 
going smoothly along, meeting each Tuesday at the Frater- 
nity Club for luncheon. It may be a time of depression, 
but we all have to eat, and what is less pleasant when you 
are disheartened than to eat all alone. You do not have 
to talk about the hard times when you are one of a con- 
genial group, but try and forget it when munching your 
ham sandwich all by yourself. 

With three hundred steadfast members, and bright pros- 
pects for a private clubroom next fall, we look to the 
future with enthusiasm. All Pratt men are invited to 
join with us. 





PRIZES AWARDED IN BRIDGE DESIGN 
COMPETITION 

r the most xsthetic design of a bridge in steel, the 

American Institute of Steel Construction has awarded 

five prizes totaling $1,200. The prize winners were 
selected from some 150 students of engineering and of 
architecture in the various colleges and universities of the 
United States and Canada. 

The first prize of $500 for the best design by a student 
of architecture went to R. F. Weber of Atelier Adams 
Nelson, Chicago. The second prize of $250 was awarded 
to Glenn E. Crippen, of Iowa State College, and the third 
prize of $100 went to Lester W. Casey of Iowa State 
College. 

The jury decided to withhold the first prize to the 
group who contested for the best design by an engineer- 
ing student. The second prize in this group for $250 
was awarded to Jeremiah C. Iandolo, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the third prize of $100 went to Covert 
Robertson, of the University of Michigan. 

The jury making the selection consisted of Dr. Ralph 
Modjeski, Consulting Engineer; Dr. Shortridge Hardesty, 
Consulting Engineer; H. H. Murdock, Architect; Clinton 
Mackenzie, Architect, and F. E. Schmitt, Editor of 
Engineering News-Record. 

This is the third annual competition held by the Insti- 
tute on bridge designing by students. 

J 





ROME PRIZE IN ARCHITECTURE AWARDED 


he Rome Prize in Architecture for 1931 has been 
awarded to Henry Dustin Mirick of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Honorable Mention went to 
Clyde A. Stoody of Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
The three other competitors in the final competition were 
Jefferson Roy Carroll, Jr., University of Pennsylvania, 
Frederick J. B. Sevald, Jr., University of Michigan, and 
Thomas Cooper Van Antwerp, University of Pennsylvania. 
There were 88 competitors in the preliminary compe- 
tition from which the five finalists above were chosen. 
The subject of the final competition was Am Officers’ 
Club. 
Tue ProBLEM 
In the Capital of an important Island Territory in the 
Tropics, the United States Government maintains a con- 
siderable military and naval staff in addition to that re- 
quired for adminstrative purposes. In order to ameliorate 
the conditions of social life among the Americans thus 
maintained on the Island, to bring about better coopera- 



























































tion between the officials of the different establishments 
and indirectly to increase the prestige of the Government, 
the building of an elaborate Officers’ Club has been 
proposed. 

The city lies upon the southern shore of a large harbor, 
where conditions for bathing and boating are excellent. 
The climate, except in the heat of mid-day, is so agree- 
able that outdoor dining and dancing form an unusually 
important role in the social life. Tropical plants and 
flowers, which thrive luxuriantly, and an abundant supply 
of water facilitate the development of gardens with 
pools and fountains to afford the members a refreshing 
retreat from the heat of the city. An opportunity to 
hear the lecturers, musicians and small theatrical com- 
panies occasionally visiting the Island is much appre- 
ciated by the residents. ‘The proposed Officers’ Club, 
which is the subject of this competition, should provide a 
dignified and comfortable setting for the great variety of 
social and athletic activities which may be enjoyed by the 
American official residents under these conditions. 

A site for the project has been selected extending 1000’ 
along the waterfront in the residential section of the city. 
It is bounded upon the east and west by the property lines 
of adjoining estates and upon the south by a 100’ boule- 
vard parallel with the waterfront, forming a plot 500’ 
in depth measured between the coast line at mean sea level 
and the boulevard. The boulevard upon the south side is 
intersected at right angles by three 60’ streets 360’ on 
centers, the projected axes of the middle street coinciding 
with the Central, North and South axis of the plot. From 
the line of the boulevard to within 100’ of the coast line 
the property is practically flat at an elevation of 27’. It 
there breaks with an abrupt rocky declivity down an ele- 
vation of 10’, from which it shelves off in a sandy beach 
to the water. Elevations are measured from mean sea 
level. ‘The average tide is 6’. 

The plot should be developed to include: one or more 
piers for the landing of small boats; bathing beach; ter- 
races and shaded areas for the outdoor life; outdoor 
swimming pool with an area not less than 5000 sq ft.; 
eight tennis courts; gardens; parking space for at least 
200 cars. 

The Clubhouse should contain: main club lounge, 6000 
sq. ft.; two small lounges, 1000 sq. ft. each; library, 
2000 sq. ft.; ballroom, 5000 sq. ft.; dining room, 4000 
sq. ft. with kitchens, pantries, etc., so arranged that the 
dining terraces also may be conveniently served; two small 
dining rooms for private parties, 1000 sq. ft. each; small 
theatre seating 400 persons with complete stage, dressing 
rooms, etc.; locker rooms for 400 men and 200 women 
so located as to provide easy accessibility to outdoor athletic 
facilities; coat rooms and retiring rooms for ladies and 
gentlemen; offices for the staff, 800 sq. ft.; provisions for 
all usual and necessary service requirements in addition to 
those mentioned. (Certain of these requirements may be 
allocated to a basement or a second story, at the discretion 
of the designer.) 

The winner will receive $1550 a year for a term of 
two years beginning October Ist, 1931, and an allowance 
of $500 for transportation to and from Rome, with free 
residence and studio at the Academy. ‘The estimated 
value of each fellowship is about $5000. 

The Jury of Award was composed of William Mitchell 
Kendall, Chester H. Aldrich, Louis Ayres, Charles A. Platt, 
and James K. Smith. 

Henry Mirick’s winning design is shown on pages 462 
and 463 and the design by Clyde Stoody on pages 464 
and 465. 
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HENRY DUSTIN MIRICK 


enry Dustin Mirick, winner of the Rome Prize in 

Architecture, was born on August 6, 1905, in 

Washington, D. C. He prepared for college at 
the Friends’ School of that city and entered Princeton 
in the fall of 1923. While there he was a member of the 
Varsity track team and was captain of the Cross Country 
team in his senior year. He was also a member of the 
Quadrangle Club. 

After graduation, being uncertain as to what profession 
he was best adapted, he made a try of Forestry at the 
Yale Summer School. ‘The work was not ‘congenial so he 
enrolled that fall (1927) in the Architectural School of 
the University of Pennsylvania. He graduated three years 
later with the degree of B. Arch. and is now studying for 
his Master’s degree. At the end of his first year he joined 
St. Anthony Hall. He is a member of the Architectural 
Society and of Tau Sigma Delta, Honorary Fraternity in 
Architecture. 

In Washington he has worked in the summer for the 
firm of Smith & Edwards. This is the first time he has 
competed in the Rome Prize Competition. 

Mr. Mirick feels that his success in the competition 
was made possible by the excellent training in architecture 
at the University of Pennsylvania and to the fine back- 
ground in history and the fine arts gained at Princeton 
University. 

He is especially indebted to the inspiring criticism of 
Harry Sternfeld in whose atelier he has been for 
the past two years. Mr. Sternfeld has constantly held 
up the very highest ideals of the profession and has been 
untiring in his efforts to point out the real fundamentals 
of good architecture. Reichardt, last year’s winner of the 
Rome Prize, was also a member of Mr. Sternfeld’s atelier 
and Mr. Mirick is looking forward eagerly to meeting him 
in Rome. 

Mr. Mirick also feels indebted to Mr. Parker for his 
courses in construction and to Mr. Dawson for his help in 
drawing and water color all through his course at Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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A. W. Brown Scholarship Competition 


The Problem and Report of the Jury 


he 1931 Competition for the A. W. Brown Travel- 

ing Scholarship, established by Ludowici-Celadon 

Company, was judged at White Sulphur Springs, 

West Virginia, on April 23rd, 24th, and 25th by a jury of 
five architects. 

THE PROBLEM 

The problem is the design of A Private School for Boys. It 

educator, interested in the training of boys 

and with definite ideas as to the cultural value of intimate contact 

between well 


is assumed that an 


young students and masters as as of emphasizing 
the study of the humanities and sciences rather than professional 
or manual training, has obtained the financial support of a group 
of men, making possible the erection and endowment of a school 
The enrollment at the school will at all times be 
limited to eighty boys, ranging in age from 12 to 18 years; while 
the staff will be composed of a headmaster and twelve instructors 
or masters. These masters will not only teach the various subjects 
of the regular curriculum but certain ones will direct the athletic 
games and gymnasium work while others will give the individual 
instruction in music or art as may be required. 


It is assumed that a large acreage has been obtained about sixty 


for this purpose. 


JURY OF AWARD FOR THE A. W. 


STANDING-——M. E. 


miles from an important city and that on this plot there is an 
admirable building-site, bordering on a lake, rising slightly away 
from the shore and with a twenty-foot drop to the water for a 
considerable distance along the shore. ‘The approach to this site, 
due to various conditions, must be from the West and along the 
lake; from this point the roadway shall be continued to the build- 
ings as the competitor may wish. The Plot Plan shows the general 
site and the approximate levels of the ground; the buildings shall all 
be within an area 400 feet long and 350 feet deep, except that 
the athletic field and any development of the lake front may be 
outside these limits. 

The BUILDINGS to be designed and their requirements are:— 

THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING: to contain four or five 
Offices for the Administration and a Chapel or Auditorium where 
services and meetings may be held, to seat 200 persons—a gallery 
may be provided to accommodate some of these. 

THE DINING HALL: to accommodate 80 boys at one sitting, 
with a raised portion at one end for seating the masters and any 
guests; to have adequate coat rooms and a vestibule; to have 
serving pantries. The Kitchen may be shown on the same floor 
level as the Dining Hall or it may be assumed as being in the 
basement with dumb-waiters to the pantries. 


CLASSROOMS: there shall be ten. Classrooms and four Lab- 


BROWN SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION FOR 1931 


BOYER, CHARLOTTE, N. C.} OLIVER REAGAN, NEW YORK; JAMES 0. BETELLE, NEWARK 


SEATED——PHILIP SMALL, CLEVELAND, AND J. K. POND, CHICAGO 
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oratories, divided between two buildings or all in one. Class- 
rooms shall be approximately 320 sq. ft. in area and shall all be on 
the ground floors with the Laboratories on the floors above. 

THE GYMNASIUM: to have approximately 3000 sq. ft. floor 
area, including locker and shower rooms and toilets on same level. 
Swimming pool will be below the actual Gymnasium. At one 
end of the gymnasium a small stage should be provided so that 
theatrical performances may be given there. 

DORMITORIES: to be divided between four or six buildings, 
each to accommodate both boys and masters. ‘The boys’ rooms 
will be on the second and third floors, every two boys having a 
suite of two small bedrooms and a study, each study to have a fire- 
place; bathing and toilet facilities will be grouped in one location 
on each of these floors. 

The first floor of each building shall have: (a) a Common or 
Living Room; (b) a commodious Library to serve also as a 
Study Room; (c) suites, each having a small Sitting Room, a 
Bedroom and a Bath—two or three suites for the masters and one 
for guests in each building. 

It is assumed that the Headmaster’s House, the Infirmary, the 
Power and Heating Plant, the Service Quarters and other out- 
buildings, such as Garages, will be built on a portion of the 
property removed from the buildings mentioned above and will not 
be shown except that a service drive leading to them should be 
indicated. An Athletic Field, Tennis Courts, etc., may be shown 
or their relation to the Gymnasium may be indicated by a walk, 
noted as leading to the Field. 

The Plan shall not only show the grouping of the buildings but 
there shall also be indicated the arrangement of the first-floor re- 
quirements in each building, except that one-half of the Dormi- 
tory Buildings shall have the second-floor plan indicated while the 
other two or three shall show the first floor. The buildings may be 
entirely separated or they may be joined by colonnades or arcades, 
as the designer may wish. 

The choice of materials and type of architecture are left entirely 
to each competitor, although attention is called to the fact that 
such a small school as this should have a distinctly domestic scale 
and character. The committee also desires to call specific atten- 
tion to the fact that, while the donors of the scholarship are 
manufacturers of roofing tiles, the use of tile roofs in the design is 
not in any way to be considered essential or necessary, and that 
the jury will not*show any preference, in making their judgment, 
to designs in which such roofs have been shown. e 

There were one hundred and forty-five designs sub- 
mitted by architects and draftsmen from various sections of 
the country. 

The Scholarship or first prize of two thousand dollars 
was awarded to J. Davidson Stephen of New York City. 
Second prize of two hundred and fifty dollars was given 
to Livingstone H. Elder of New York City; third prize 
of one hundred and fifty dollars to Clifford J. Pillow of 
New York City; and fourth prize to John T. Jacobsen of 
Seattle, Washington. Honorable mention was given to 
Frederick E. Emmons, Jr., of Elizabeth, New Jersey, and 
mentions to James J. Connors, Jr., of New York City; 
Kenneth A. W. Backstrom of Bronxville, New York; 
John J. Rowland of New York City; Willis N. Mills of 
New York City; Robert S. Hutchins of New York City, 
and Leslie F. Ayres of Indianapolis, Indiana. The design 
of John J. Storey received commendation but was placed 
“Hors Concours” for failing to place the classrooms in 
buildings as called for in the programme. 

As required by the programme the A.I.A. Committee in 
charge of the scholarship has investigated the personal 
qualifications of the competitor whose design was placed 
first and has confirmed the award of the scholarship to him. 

THE Jury Report 
“Be not the first by whom the new is tried 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 

A fairly conservative motto adopted evidently by the 
far greater number of the one hundred and forty-five 
contestants in the A. W. Brown Traveling Scholarship 
Competition. 

The problem was the design of A Private School for 
Boys between the ages of twelve and eighteen, inclusive. 
The teaching of the humanities and sciences rather than 
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the technicalities were to be emphasized. The school was 
to be located at a distance of about sixty miles from an 
important city on a plot of ground which, though some- 
what circumscribed (400 feet bordering a lake and extend- 
ing 350 feet inland), yet was in proximity to an athletic 
field which was part of the plant. The school ground 
must of necessity be entered at the southwest corner of 
the property at a curve in the shore of the lake. 

These imposed conditions would seem to demand that 
the building be of a domestic rather than a formal char- 
acter and that the “monumental” should be avoided in 
the development of the campus landscape. There should 

(Continued on page 477 ) 





J. DAVIDSON STEPHEN 

. Davidson Stephen, winner of the A. W. Brown 

Traveling Scholarship for 1931, was born on April 

2nd, 1900, in Louisville, Kentucky. He moved to 
St. Louis, Missouri, in 1904. His first contact with 
architecture was in 1917 while attending Soldan High 
School where he was studying under Roy Sheldon Camillius 
Price. Mr. Stephen writes: 

“I want to thank Roy Price for his enthusiasm, Louis La 
Beaume for his observations on art, etc., Guy Study for his 
very thorough training, William De Forrest Crowell for 
his tolerance of me, and his intolerance of tradition, Preston 
J. Bradshaw for his encouraging ‘send-off’? when I came to 
New York in 1925. 

“T want also to thank Chester B. Price for his assistance 
in my getting a job with Voorhees, Gmelin, and Walker, 
and particularly Ralph T. Walker in whose office these last 
five years have been the most inspiring of all my experience 
and the greatest contributing influence to any architectural 


thought I may have developed.” 
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WINNING DESIGN FOR “A PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS,” BY J. DAVIDSON STEPHEN 
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SECOND PRIZE DESIGN FOR “A PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS,” BY LIVINGSTONE H. ELDER 


A. W. BROWN TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION FOR 1931 
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THIRD PRIZE DESIGN FOR “A PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS,” BY CLIFFORD J. PILLOW 


A. W. BROWN TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION FOR 1931 
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FOURTH PRIZE DESIGN FOR “A PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS,” BY JOHN T. JACOBSEN 
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FIRST HONORABLE MENTION, DESIGN FOR “A PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS,” BY FREDERICK E. EMMONS, JR. 
A. W. BROWN TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION FOR 1931 
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DESIGN PLACED “HORS CONCOURS,” BY JOHN J. STOREY 
A. W. BROWN TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION FOR 1931 


(See Comments of the Jury on page 70, Advertising Section) 
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DUCTED E.L.C. 


This department conducts four competitions each month. A prize of $10.00 is awarded in each class as follows: Class 1, sketches or 
drawings in any medium; Class 2, poetry; Class 3, cartoons; Class 4, miscellaneous items not coming under the above headings. Everyone 
is eligible to enter material in any of these four divisions. Good Wrinkle Section: a prize of $10.00 is awarded for any suggestion as 
to how work in the drafting room may be facilitated. No matter how simple the scheme, if you have found it of help in making your 
work easier, send it in. Competitions close the fifteenth of each month so that contributions for a forthcoming issue must be received by 
the twelfth of the month preceding the publication date in order to be eligible for that month’s competitions. Material received after the 
closing date is entered in the following month’s competition. 


The publishers reserve the right to publish any of the material, other than the prize winners, at any time, unless specifically requested not to 
do so by the contributor. 





Tuis MontTH the prizes have been awarded as follows: “A TALKIE CARTOON” 
Class I—Joseph B. Wertz, New York. By lain R. Morrison, Victoria, B. C., Canada 
Class II]—lain R. Morrison, Victoria, B. C. (Prize—Class Two—May Competition) 
Class I1JI—L. W. Watrous, New York. 
Class 1V—W. W. Beach, Chicago, I]. 
The first prize this month, the lithograph below, was 
made by Joseph B. Wertz who has recently returned from 
Europe as holder of the Le Brun Scholarship for 1930. 
We regret that we have not been allowed more space 
for our department this month. Any number of portraits 
of our contributors have been received and we don’t like 
to keep you waiting. We have been promised more space 
for future issues, so’send in your picture now! 
The Good Wrinkle Prize goes begging this month. 
Hasn’t anyone a brilliant ideaf We don’t like to see the 


Last month in “Here and There” appeared 
A message that mine soul hath cheered. 
And re that message, E.L.C. 

I fain would pen these words to thee. 


prize go to waste. 


Contributors you state quite clearly 
Should not alone send poems merely, 
But further give the lads a laugh 

By sending too a photograph. 


I see behind this idea running 

The subtle brain of one most cunning, 
For in the March issue you know 

You had no bright cartoons to show. 


Now as a lad of Scottish birth 

This scheme I give? for what it’s worth. 
I send this snap and poem too 

As entries for class three and two. 


My chances thus will greater be, 

So please remember, E.L.C., 

If on both counts I meet success 

Send twenty bucks to my address, 





WAM Whi 


; nity 
THE skETCH at the right is SS Solin 


from the cover of a small 
folder sent out by Priscilla 
Nash Gaffney to announce her 
arrival in this world. Walter 
M. Gaffney, her daddy, made 
the drawing which shows her 
home in Hyannis, Mass. 





HOGRAPH BY JosEPH B. WERTz We want to thank our cartoonists for their generous re- 
“Mont St. Michel” sponse to our call for help in Class III. Keep up the 
(Prize—Class One—May Competition) good work! 
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From The Sioux City Daily Tribune, Feb. 21, 1902: 
SHELDON HAS HIS JOKE 
Accused Murderer has not Lost His Sense of Humor. 
W. W. Beach Tells How He Twitted the Architects 
Struggling at Orange City for Court House Job. 


“In the contest at Orange City for the Sioux County 
Court House job, architects were present from all over 
the west and the town people were keenly interested in 
them and their movements,” relates W. W. Beach, the 
successful contestant, as he hurriedly downed a sandwich. 
“Of course, things were red hot and it kept us architects 
busy. Local people looked on with flattering interest, and 
when we sat down in the hotel for dinner I was not sur- 
prised to have the man who passed the salt take that oppor- 
tunity to open a conversation. 

“ ‘Architect?’ he asked. 

“ “Yes, are you!’ 





HERE AND THERE AND THIS 








AND THAT 





“ ‘No.’ 

** “What is your business 

“* “Neither contractor nor architect. No, sir, nothing that 
bad. My namg is Sheldon. I’m here under indictment 
for murder.’ ” 

(You see, architects cam get publicity, if they go after it.) 





contractor?’ 





Edward F. Schneider of Philadelphia sends along a 
wrinkle. 

“Sometimes when blue prints are returned for corrections 
or additions, the marks are made on the prints in red 
crayons, or red marking pencils. ‘This makes them very 
hard to read, especially when the blue prints are light or 
faded. 

“Lines and marks on prints in this condition are easily 
read by simply looking through a piece of red glass. This 
makes the red marking stand out very plainly.” 


“Future House to Be of Metal”—News Item. A suggestion for the up-to-date burglar by L. W. Watrous. 
(Prize—Class Three—May Competition) 
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PRIZE, EUGENE 
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EUGENE VOITA 


ugene Voita, the first prize winner in the competi- 

tion for an elevated steel water tank, was born in 

Chicago on February 23, 1904. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Architectural Department of Armour Institute 
of ‘Technology, Class of 1925, is a Diplémé of the Fon- 
tainebleau School of Fine Arts, Department of Architec- 
ture, 1929, and is now Instructor in charge of the Eve- 
ning School of the Department of Architecture, Armour 
Institute of Technology. Mr. Voita has been in the em- 
ploy of Howard Major, Palm Beach, Florida; Coolidge 
& Hodgdon; Chester Walcott; and Conner & O’Connor 
of Chicago. He feels extremely grateful to Mr. George 
Connor of the latter firm for his kind and helpful criti- 
cism which has been an inspiration to him. 

AWARDS IN WATER ‘TANK COMPETITION 

he International Competition, sponsored by the Chi- 

cago Bridge & Iron Works, of Chicago, George ‘I’. 

Horton, President, to develop an esthetic improve- 
ment in the character of elevated water tanks, was brought 
to a conclusion Monday, April 20th, at a final meeting of 
the judges, at which time the following awards were 
made: Ist prize of $2,000, Eugene Voita, Chicago, 
Illinois; 2nd prize of $1,000, F. D. Chapman and C. M. 
Goldman, Associated, Evanston, Illinois; 3rd prize of 
$500, Howard W. Vader, 333 No. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Honorable mentions, carrying a prize 
of $100 each, were awarded to the following: Donald A. 
Blake, Chicago, Illinois; Geo. A. Hossack, Chicago, Illinois; 
Ossip Klarwein and Fritz Hoger, Hamburg, Germany; 
Mary Ann E. Crawford, Chicago, Illinois; Samuel E. 
Homsey, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The Jury of Award consisted of R. W. Zimmerman, 

Architect, Chairman, Howard L. Cheney, President of 
Chicago Chapter, A.I.A., and George ‘T’. Horton. 
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The competition, the program for which was published 
in Pencit Points for September, 1930, was conducted by 
Albert M. Saxe, Architect, as professional adviser. ‘There 
were 691 applications to participate, resulting in 152 final 
presentations of drawings, so unusual and diversified in 
their scope that it is thought that this contest will result in 
a veritable renaissance of elevated tank design, which will 
be felt throughout the entire country. 

The first three prize designs are shown opposite. 

TECH ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 
he Tech Architectural Club of Chicago Technical 
successful year of 
the 


most 


College again reports a 
social and educational activities for students 
of the department. 

The club, organized in 1923 under Mr. Weigler and 
carried on by Mr. Hedrick, has grown successfully since 
its beginning. Besides its other activities the club pub- 
lishes, each year, an annual of the architectural work of the 
students. One of the efforts of the club is to obtain prom- 
inent men from the profession to speak to the students on 
some phase of Architecture. ‘These talks are usually given 
at a banquet where the touch of intimate friendship 
prevails. Among the speakers who have honored the club 
the past season are: Charles Morgan, architect and deline- 
Harry B. Wheelock, F.A.1.A.; Emery 
Stanford Hall, architect and Chairman State Board of 
Examiners; John W. Hocke, architect; Stanley Howe, 


ator; architect, 


architect; and Wm. ‘IT’. Hooper, architect. 

The last banquet of the year was given Thursday, 
April 30, in the form of an installation banquet for the 
ofhcers of the coming year. Mr. Hooper, architect, gave 
a very interesting talk on Thomas Jefferson, The Archi- 
tect. A very enjoyable time was had by all and the club 
feels that it can well expect another successful year. A 
photograph of the members is shown on the following page. 

A. W. BROWN SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION 

(Continued from page 467) 
be a freedom in the life of growing boys which should 


“ 


not be circumscribed by the formalities of park or “square” 
design to which they may well adapt their life in the heart 
of a great city; the breath of wide spaces should be in the 
the 


All this seemed not to be sensed by many of the competi- 


nostrils and the swing of free movement in limbs. 


tors, including some whose solutions otherwise ranked 
high. 

That growing boys need sunlight—and that any but a 
““dark-room” 
during the day 


needs direct sunlight in it at some time 
seemed to be sensed by but comparatively 
few of the competitors. All but two or three schemes pre- 
sented erred in this matter; in these two or three the axes 
ran at forty-five degrees to the meridian, thus insuring direct 
sunlight in each of the rooms on sunlit days. The only 
one of these to have anything which approached an effec- 
tive general arrangement ruined first impressions—which 
are apt to be lasting—by presenting to one viewing the 
school for the first time an uninteresting broadside rather 
than attractive glimpses into courts or “quads” or into 
architecturally handled reéntrant angles. But as to sun- 
light; an astonishing number of competitors faced the 
schoolrooms to the North, stringing them out along corri- 
dors which alone could drink in the sunlight. 

Very few of the competitors took advantage of an oppor- 
tunity for producing one of the most attractive effects 
possible in groups bordering upon a sheet of water, that of 

(Continued on page 70, Advertising Section) 
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THE SPECIFICATION DESK 








Whys and Wherefores 
of the Specification 


8—Carpentry, I 
By Philip G. Knobloch 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 

General Conditions of the Contract of the American 

Institute of Architects, current edition, shall form a part 

of this Division, together with the Special Conditions to 
cvehich this Contractor is referred. 

ScopE oF Work 
The work included in this Contract comprises all of the 
carpentry, millwork, lumber, and | 


remedy and the cost must be borne by the contractor who 
has carelessly, or otherwise, forgotten to cooperate. ‘The 
carpenter must build the wood centers and have them ready 
in time for the mason. ‘The mason, in turn, will request 
these centers well in advance of his need for them and so 
on throughout the work this cooperation must be had from 
all, including the architect. Delay on his part in approv- 
ing and returning shop details, mill 





hardware in accordance with the 
drawings Nos. 1 to 8 and 200 to 


drawings, etc., cannot be included 
under the heading of cooperation. 


~ 





202 inclusive and as hereinafter | Dash lines Wg, \_Roof rafters | Therefore any additional cutting or 
specified. | ingicate par} Aa Y carried on changing due to delayed informa- 
RELATIONS WITH OTHER | ” yee a caiealiiin tion or carelessness on the part of 
‘TRADES Pia | mr any contractor, resulting in extra 
This Contractor shall cooperate aa " russ work by another contractor, must 
with contractors for other trades Pac Bey, it | be paid for by the contractor re- 
with which his work comes in con- er 1 | sponsible. 
tact. Where anchors, nailing pieces, i TEmMpPoraRY ENCLOsURES 
frames or other carpentry work 1s | New wall of new Under this heading is included 
to be built into masonry, the mate- \*—— ew! bu Ing from building,erected any temporary enclosures. Describe 


rial shall be furnished by this Con- 
tractor in ample time to avoid 
delays. Subsequent cutting or alter- 
ations required through failure in 
this regard shall be executed at this 
Contractor's expense. 

Cooperation between the various 
trades is absolutely essential for a 
smoothly running, quickly com- 
pleted building. In most cases the 
contractors cooperate any 
trouble. ‘There are times, however, 
when some contractor will not 
work in harmony with the others. 
It is for this reason that we have 
this paragraph in the specifications. 
In the General, Heating, Plumbing, 


without 


re—-——— —--— 


—— oe ee 


first forms en- 


poserd bald 


carefully where and how they 


should be constructed. Their use 
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strips nailed to the sheathing. 
The building described in these 


specifications, if built in the usual 








ma elimin- | js mostly confined to additions to 
estemporary aioe ae" 
enclosure. present buildings where a part of 
iH the existing building is torn down; 
II leaving one side of the present 
t Floor joist building exposed for the time 
hf carried on being. This open end must be tem- 
il new wall porarily closed to protect the inte- 
a rior from the weather. Enclosures 
ae of this type are usually constructed 
IF of studs and sheathing, over which 
| F. is applied a waterproof roofing 
| if Bas't level paper secured in place with wood 
4 
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and Electric specifications we advise 


manner, would have required a 











the contractors that they must co- 


riIGiik b> | 


temporary enclosure; it would have 





operate fully with each other or 
suffer the penalty prescribed; that is, to pay for any chang- 
ing or cutting of work already in, etc., necessary to com- 
plete their work. These contractors must provide one an- 
other with the required information, i.e., the heating 
contractor must provide the General Contractor with the 
location of the various pipings so that chases may be left in 
the walls. Sleeves must be installed in the concrete forms 
so that holes will be formed in the concrete to run pipes 
through later. Items such as these, forgotten, are costly to 
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been to remove about 
fifteen feet of the present building to make room for the 
new building. But instead of using a temporary enclosure 
we solved the problem by erecting one wall of the new 
building immediately. This wall, forming the enclosing 
wall of the present building, was built inside the old build- 
ings starting with the concrete wall in the basement, then 
cutting floors to permit the wall to follow on, and sup- 
porting the floor and roof beams as the new wall reached 
the various levels. “The beams were fire cut on the bearing 


necessary 
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Sections in black indicate. equay- 
alent shrinkage area. e 
shrinkage area shown by leter 


5 
"A-Section showing correct meth. 
raming to solve shrinkage. 


‘D'- Section, showing common 
method of framing with addition 
a) shrinkage area. 


FRAMING: DIAGRAM: 
EIGURE+Z 





























end and cut clear on the side that was to be torn down. 
See Figure 1. In this way we spent a little more by 
erecting this wall separately but we saved the entire cost of 
temporary enclosures and shoring and in addition the pres- 
ent building had its completed enclosing wall plastered 
one side and a protection from future dust and dust from 


the building operation yet to come. Before erecting any 
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temporary enclosure, it is well to study the conditions 
thoroughly and investigate the possibilities of some such 
method, which saves both money and annoyance to the 
owners. 

Note: These specifications are based on a fire-resistive 
building but in order to make the specifications complete 
we will continue on through carpentry and millwork cover- 
ing the various phases of wood construction. 

MATERIALS 

All rough carpentry, framing lumber such as beams, sills, 
plates, joists, rafters, studs, sleepers, bucks, shall be either 
Number 1 Douglas fir, Number 1 Hemlock (or usual woods 
used locally ). 

Girders shall be of size and length shown on the plans 
and shall be Long Leaf Yellow Pine. 

All lumber less than two (2") inches thick, used struc- 
turally, and all studding two (2") inches by four (4") 
inches (nominal) shall be not less than grade No. 2 
common yard lumber, 

Lumber four (4") inches to two (2”) inches in thick- 
ness, used for load bearing purposes, shall be not less than 
grade No, 1 or No, 2 common yard lumber, as specified 
under preceding paragraph. 

Lumber five (5") inches and thicker, used structurally, 
shall not be less than commercial grades conforming to 
common structural material, 

All structural timbers to be designed for the higher 
working stresses allowable for commercial structural grades, 
conforming to basic grades for select structural material, 
shall be grade-marked or trade-marked or otherwise identi- 
fied by authenticated certificate as qualifying for such 
higher working stresses. 

Materials for finished carpentry, which includes inte- 
rior and exterior woodwork, shall be of the species and 
dimensions specified or indicated on the Contract drawings 
and shall conform to the following requirements. 

Unless otherwise specified, material for painted finish 
may contain such sound tight pin knots as will not detract 
from the finished appearance of the work and shall be free 
from heavy sap-stain, worm holes, exceeding 1/16 inch, 
or other defects impairing either the durability or appear- 
ance. 

Material for natural, stained, varnished, lacquered or 
coaxed finish shall be free from knots, shakes, sap-stain, 
worm holes or other defects impairing either durability or 
ap pearance. 

Materials having marked difference in color shall be 
selected to obtain uniform color. 

Where panels or other portions of the work are spect- 
fied to be selected for figure and grain, the material shall 
be carefully matched for figure and color. 

All material for exterior finished woodwork shall be 
thoroughly air dried; interior finished woodwork shall be 
kiln-dried and protected from moisture. 

HANDLING AND PROTECTION 

All exterior and interior finished woodwork shall be pro- 
tected from the weather while in transit from point of 
production or fabrication to the building; when delivered 
at the site it shall immediately be placed under cover and 
be adequately protected from the weather, Kiln-dried 
material shall not be stored or erected in wet or damp 
portions of the building or in sections where plastering, 
terrazzo or similar work is to be executed until such work 
has been completed and become reasonably dry. 

In specifying types and kinds of wood we are using those 
most commonly used in the east, that is Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and New York. Varying localities use different 
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Fire cut permits joist to fall with- 
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Of course any wood 


local woods, which is sound practice. 
that must be expressed a great distance must necessarily 
Under girders we have specified L.L.Y. 
These wood girders are most common in the aver- 


be more costly. 
Pine. 
age residence, spanning usually eight to ten feet, supported 
vertically with pipe columns. Just as the pipe or small 
H column has replaced the wood column, it would be 
better to use the I beam in place of the wood girder. 
It will accomplish one thing of great importance and that 
is the lessening of shrinkage throughout the building. 
While on this subject we might as well cover it in detail. 
See Figure 2. 

The greatest shrinkage of lumber takes place across the 
grain. The shrinkage occurring with the grain is so small 
that it can be well forgotten. Across the “grain lumber”’ 
will include every piece of lumber acting as a girder, joist, 
plate, rafter, subfloor and finished floor. Looking at Fig- 
ure 2 we find that we start with two methods, A and B. 

In method A, the I beam has a 2” x 6” nailer bolted 
fast, to which the first floor joist and studs are nailed. 
Notice carefully how the bearing studs are carried past the 
floor joists to rest directly on the main girder. On top of 
the bearing studs is placed a double plate which carries 
not only the second floor joists but the bearing studs for 
the floor above as well. Here again we cut down shrinkage 
area, 

Now compare this method with the common method of 
framing, method B. Instead of resting the studs on the 
girder they rest on a plate placed on the joists. The same 
condition prevails at the second floor bearing. In method 
\ we have a total shrinkage area of 51% inches cross grain 
wood for the two floors or about 3/16” of shrinkage to be 
distributed at three points, practically nothing to worry 
about. In method B we have a total cross grain shrinkage 
area of about 36 inches or about 114 to 2 inches of actual 
shrinkage in the same story heights. 

This shrinkage would cause settlement of all the floors 
and partitions, showing cracks and unsightly openings at 
junctures of the walls and ceilings, etc. Framing according 
to method A will not cure all cracking ills but it can easily 
be seen that if we eliminate an area of about 30 inches of 
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potential shrinkage we must gain considerable advantage 
over method B and must undoubtedly cut our settlement 
down to the minimum. Common everyday framing does 
not consider this problem but intelligent detailing does 
attempt to solve the problem and with great success. 

There are however some partitions that must be carried 
on the joists, such as partitions not continuing either up or 
down, forming enclosing walls and in most cases nonbear- 
ing. In cases such as these we must support the partitions 
on joists but the shrinkage is confined to that area and is 
not accumulative, which is the case with continuous bear- 
ing partitions, as shown in the sketch. If studs must be 
placed on the joists nail the plate directly to the joists and 
not on the subfloor. You can see the importance of the 
correct method of framing especially when the house is to 
be stuccoed and where shrinkage would play havoc with the 
Portland cement stucco regardless of the fact that it had 
been placed on a good wire lath. Shrinkage must take 
place and it must show its effect somewhere, therefore the 
less shrinkage area the less cracking and trouble. 

SHop Drawincs 

Where so specified, this Contractor, before proceeding 
with any finished carpentry work, shall submit to the 
Architect for approval prints of shop drawings in dupli- 
cate, illustrating in detail the construction of all doors, 
frames, sash, paneling and special work. 

These drawings shall he based upon and follow the 
Contract drawings and scale and full size details. They 
shall be modified and revised as may be required by the 
Architect for the purpose of more perfectly carrying out 
the intent and meaning of the Architect's drawings and 
specifications. When these drawings have heen approved, 
all work shall be executed in accordance with them. 

After approval, this Contractor shall supply the Archi- 
tect with two additional prints of each drawing. He shall 
supply additional prints as may be required to secure the 
cooperation of other trades, at the cost of reproduction. 

The above heading and the three paragraphs following 
are only to be used in the more expensive work where 

(Continued on page 70, Advertising Section) 
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SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having 


for sale, or desiring to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property pertaining directly to the profession or 
business in which most of us are engaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. 


Announcements concerning the opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, 


changes in architectural firms, changes of address and items »f personal interest will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 


In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from 


architects or others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, as well as from those seeking 


similar positions. 


Such notices will also be posted on the job bulletin board at our main office, which is accessible to all. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: 


Should you be 


interested in any building material or equipment manufactured in America, we will gladly procure and send, without 


charge, any information you may desire concerning it. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Departments must reach us before the fifth of each month 


if they are to be inserted in the next issue. 


Address all communications to 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





THE MART 


N. C. Mather, 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, is anxious to secure Vol. II, No. 3, and Vol. III, 
No. 1, of the White Pine Series of Architectural Mono- 
graphs, and will pay liberally, within reason, for them. 

Frank Kunc, c/o H. O. Boehme, Inc., 117 East 24th 
Street, New York, wants the January, February, April, 
July, August, October, 1930, issues of PENciL Points. 

F. E. Dopp, 459 W. 21st St., New York, has for sale a 
Portfolio of the Architectural Orders of the Greeks and 
Romans (100 plates), by J. M. Mauch, in good condition, 
original price $15.00. Make offer. 

H. G. Heshin, 8020 Drexel Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
wants the following books: Used copy of Fletcher’s History 
of Architecture, Handbook of Building Construction, 
Part 2, by Hool and Johnson, Stee/ Construction, by Burt. 

Clarence A. Tantau, 210 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal., 
is anxious to secure a copy of the Boston Architectural Club 
Yearbook for 1924. 

C. E. Perry, 1558 N. Vine Street, Hollywood, Cal., 
has for sale the following copies of PENcIL Points: 1920, 
Oct., Nov., Dec.; 1921, March, May, June, July; 1922, 
April, August; 1923, March, December; 1924, January, 
May, October (2 copies); 1925, August; 1926, February, 
March, July, September, October, December; 1927, 
January, March, May, July, September; 1928, August, 
September, October, November; 1929, January, July, 
August, September, December. 

W. Andrew Weise, 4213 Euclid Avenue, Baltimore, 
Maryland, has the following issues of PENCIL Points for 
sale: May to August and October, 1929. Single copies 
50c.; the group of five issues, $1.75, postpaid. 

Robert Ronowski, 410 N. Edgewood Ave., La Grange, 
lll., has for sale the following: Sir Banister Fletcher’s 
A History of Architecture on the Comparative Method, 
$10.00; ‘copies of the Architectural Record, advertising 
removed, May, 1928, to December, 1929; January, 1931, 
to May, 1931; at 50c. a copy, or $10.00 for the set. 
_H. G. Fletcher, 90 Holland Street, West Somerville, 
Mass., would like to have the following copies of the 
White Pine Series of Architectural Monographs: Vol. 2, 
Nos. 3 and 6; Vol. 3, No. 1. He will buy them or ex- 
change them for: Vol. 3, No. 4; Vol. 4, No. 4; Vol. 5, No. 
4; Vol. 6, No. 4; Vol. 7, No. 4; Vol. 8, No. 4; Vol. 9, 
No. 4 (2 copies); also June, 1920, Pencit Points. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ITEMS WILL BE FOUND 
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PERSONALS 


ArcHIE Proropapas, ARCHITECT, has opened an office at 
369 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

L. L. Werner! Please communicate with Pencit Points; 
we have a letter for you. 

DonaLpson & Meter, Arcuirects, have moved their 
ofhces from the First National Bank Bldg. to 1601 Wash- 
ington Boulevard Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

FE. W. Van Styke & Co., Arcuitrects, have moved their 
ofices from 402 Reynolds Bldg. to 1015 Summit Ave., 
Fort Worth, ‘Texas. 

Tuomas W. Lamp, Inc., ARcHITECTs, announce the re- 
moval of their offices from 644—8th Avenue to Mayfair 
Theatre Building, Broadway at 47th Street, New York. 
Scorr Quintin, ARCHITECT, announces the removal of 
his office from Medical Dental Bldg. to 429-431 Edison 
Bldg., Alhambra, Cal. 

Moree. Smirn, Arcuirect, has moved his offices from 
101 Park Avenue to 475 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
WieGNER & SnyvER, ARCHITECTS, have moved their office 
from the Bethlehem Trust Bldg. to the Leibfried Bldg., 
Main Street, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

Mortimer CassiuETH, ARCHITECT, has moved from 16 
Court Street to 106 East 42nd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
OcpEN Frank BEEMAN, ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER, 
formerly in the College Architect’s office and on the faculty 
of the Department of Architectural Engineering for the 
past six years, has opened an office at 725 Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Washington, for the practice of Architectural 
Engineering. 

GrorceE G. TEETER, ArcuiTeEct, has resumed his prac- 
tice at 509 Lombard Bldg., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 
C. Lestre Weir, ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER, has moved 
from 13 East 37th St., to the Chrysler Bldg., New York. 
Lowinson & Toparo, ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, have 
moved from 150 Fifth Ave., to 208 Fifth Ave., New York. 
GeorcE N. Marsue, ArcuitTect, has moved from Battle 
Creek, Michigan, to 490914 Rieger Street, Dallas, Texas. 
Epwin S. Ricnarps, Jr., ARCHITECT, has moved from 24 
Commerce Street to 287 South 19th Street, Newark, N. J. 
E. D. ParMELEE, ARCHITECT, has moved this office from 
New Rochelle, New York, to the People’s National Bank 
Bldg., 31 Mamaroneck Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 
(Files are being moved intact, so do not send new catalogs.) 
JosepH PraissMaN, ARCHITECT, has opened offices at 425 
North 6th St., Camden, New Jersey. 
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PENCIL POINTS 


AND WHEREFORES OF THE 
SPECIFICATION 


(Continued from page 481, Editorial Section) 


WHYS 


special details for trim, mouldings, and 
For the average small residence this 
If the architect has complete 
isn’t necessary to in- 


intricate and 
paneling are used. 
heading may be omitted. 
and thoroughly practical details, it 
clude this heading. 
WorkMansHip—RovuGH CaRPENTRY 

Joists, beams, girders, and rafters shall be set with their 
crowning edge upwards and, where bearing on masonry 
walls, shall be splayed not less than three (3") inches in 
their depth, with bearings of not less than four (4”) 
inches. Each tier of joists bearing on walls shall be tied 
to masonry walls at intervals not exceeding four (4') 
feet by metal furnished and installed by this 
Contractor, not less than V4 of an inch by 1% inch cross 
section and at least twenty- cv (24” ) inches long securely 
spiked near the bottom of the joists and provided with 
split and upset ends or other approved means for building 
into masonry. Joists parallel to masonry walls shall be 
provided with similar anchors at intervals not exceeding 
six (6') feet, engaging three (3) joists. Upset and “T” 
ends on anchors shall develop the full strength of the 
anchor strap. 

Framing in all cases shall be kept at least two (2”) 
inches clear of all fireplace breasts, hearths, chimneys, and 
flues. 

Where studding, forming bearing partitions or walls, 
occurs over sills, girders or plates, they shall extend down 
to these and be securely spiked to bearings. Joists carrying 
parallel bearing partitions shall be doubled under them. 
Bearing partitions at right angles to joists shall rest on 
doubled plates. Nonbearing partitions may rest on single 
plates, laid over subfloors. All stud bearing partitions and 
walls shall have doubled caps and cross bridging of same 
material as studs, at intervals not exceeding six (6') feet 
in height securely nailed with at least two nails at each 
end, 

In general, studs shall be doubled at all corners and 
angles, and sides and heads of openings. Truss over all 
openings wider than three (3') feet, and over all open- 
ings in bearing partitions. 

Where framing out is necessary, both header and tail 
beams shall be supported with approved wrought iron joist 
hangers or stirrups furnished and installed by this Con- 
Where more than two joists frame into a header, 
See 


anchors, 


tractor. 
both trimmers and headers shall be doubled in size. 
Figure 3. 

BRIDGING 

Bridge between all joists at intervals of not less than 
eight (8') feet with a double row of cross bridging. 
Material for bridging shall be of spruce not less than 
1-1/16" x 25%" and shall be nailed with two 8d nails at 
each bearing. 

Bridging is a method adding rigidity to floors by 
preventing any lateral movement and lessening vibration of 
Bridging should be cut to fit snugly and 
The omission of a row of bridging should 

See Figure 4. 

Roor SHEATHING 
Roof sheathing shall consist of 7" x 534" No. 2 Yellow 
Fir either T & G or ship-lap, dressed to an even 
thickness not less than 25/32" thick, driven tightly 
together, breaking joints at least every twenty-four (24” ) 
inches and nailed with two nails at every bearing. 


the floor joists. 
securely nailed. 
not be permitted. 


Pine or 
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A. W. BROWN SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION 
(Continued from page 477, Editorial Section) 


walls rising sheer and reflecting themselves in their vary- 
ing moods of light and shade upon the surface beneath. 
Only two of the prize winners, those placed first and 
fourth, sensed the possibilities inhering in this situation 
and took advantage of it. In both of these advantage also 
is taken of the peculiar position of the entrance in afford- 
ing the visitor diagonal glimpses into the campus beyond 
well-marked administrative units which should, and in 
cases do, furnish a key to the general plan. The tower, 
marking the combined chapel and administration units, is 
effective from the approach in all but one of the premiated 
designs. In that one (placed second) it would be effective 
only from the campus. 

It was felt by the jury that simplicity should dominate 
the greater plan of the campus as well as the details of 
landscape design. This has been accomplished in the first 
and second of the premiated designs, in an extremely poetic 
and forceful manner in the design placed first and to a 
considerable extent in that placed third. The campus in 
the design placed fourth seems crowded; but the breadth 
of treatment at the water front as well as the thorough 
articulation of the plan, together with numerous attractive 
details of the schoolroom and dormitory units, warrants 
placing this contribution among the premiated. The 
domestic quality of this design puts it above its next two 
more highly placed companions which would seem to 
embody too fully a sophisticated collegiate atmosphere 
to make them most suitable to the housing of “prep”  stu- 
dents. Very little study of the drawings will serve to con- 
vince the social student that as for simplicity, sincerity 
and general feeling of self-restraint—matters of value to 
the growing boy—the design placed first justifies its 
exalted position. Undoubtedly the design placed second 
possesses great charm and has a warmth not too common 
in this type of college building. The elevation of the 
design placed third is as cold in its masses as its companion 
piece is warm. 

An application of the principles set down, at least by 
implication, in the foregoing paragraphs, will indicate 
why certain designs were placed in the honorable mention 
class which accompanies the premiated. One other design 
remains to be commented upon, that marked “hors con- 
cours,” and presented in a thoroughly moderne manner. 
It possesses merits which place it above its modernly ex- 
pressed companions. The dormitories are ingeniously 
planned and could be extremely attractive. The general 
scheme is good, or would be if the school unit were prop- 
erly developed. The author himself probably had no clear 
conception of the function of class and school rooms and 
their interrelationship. No plan of this important feature 
is indicated and the strain upon the mentality of the jury 
would have been too severe to permit it to supply in com- 
plete harmony the missing parts. However, it was a good 
“try” and showed courage and thought. 

No mountain peaks of design rose out of the almost 
dead level of prairie established by the one hundred and 
forty-five designs presented. But there were undulations 
the upper movements of which could be surveyed and these 
appear in the premiated or mentioned designs. 

[ James O. BETELLE, Newark 
M. E. Borer, Jr., Charlotte, N. C. 
I. K. Ponp, Chicago 
Oxiver Reacan, New York 
Cleveland 


| 
Jury of Award ie 


| Puunip L. SMALL, 
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n The Octagon for April there appeared a verba- 

tim report of an address by Eliel Saarinen, de- 

livered at the Sixty-fourth Annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Architects, which we wish 
every architect and draftsman could read in its entirety. 
Just as an appetizer, we are going to quote here some 
parts of his address, which seems to us to be one of the 
sanest utterances concerning contemporary architec- 
ture we have yet heard or read. 

After discussing the art of the past and coming to 
the conclusion that “Each of those 
epochs has had creative power to build its culture in an 
expressive style of its own through a fine sense for its 


fundamental form,” he goes on, 


great cultural 


. ... if we compare our attempts to develop a con- 
temporary architecture of today with those great epochs 
of the past, we have to ask: Does the fundamental form 
of our day conduct our movement, or do we still wander 
in darkness? Where do we find our leaders! 

The same question is asked in other arts. Who is the 
leader of Music today? Is it Debussy? Is it Stravinsky! 
Is it Sibelius? In painting we have had in a few decades 
impressionists, symbolists, pointilists, cubists and so on. 
Each one thought it had found the key of the time. We 
have Cézanne and Picasso. Many say that Picasso is the 
greatest painter of today. Maybe. Maybe he will found 
the painting of the future. Or maybe his influence is 
gone in a few years, a few decades. 

Maybe there will appear some day a strong mind which 
will go deep into things, and the doors will open for the 
painting of the future. Maybe the same will happen in 
the art of building! Only the future can tell. 

“But,”’ says someone, “why all this talking about deep 
Our time is practical! We have to build in a 

Practicality has to decide the form of our 
If a building is practical, it is beautiful.” 


thinking! 
practical way. 
architecture. 
This is what they say. 

But I wonder! I wonder if it is so, because we so often 
see very, very practical buildings, practical from every 
angle, practical in every point, and they appear so terribly 
ugly. They have no proportions, no rhythm, no balance 
of masses. The color is terrible, the treatment of mate- 
rials is terrible. So, I don’t think we can say that if a 
building is practical it is beautiful. 





But, I think we can say—or rather—Il do think we 
should say that a building has to be practical to be able 
to be beautiful. And further: A practical building is 
able to be beautiful only if the architect has a subconscious 
sense for beauty, that is: if he is a creative artist. 

Is the practical really so especial a mark of our age as 
we think? We are inclined to think so when we see 
what they had in the earlier days. But it seems to me 
that they were more practical than we are, because they 
could get along with lesser needs. And on the other 
hand, we do not know what the future holds for our 
practicality. Maybe then it will be said: They were 
not practical at all. ‘They used gasoline in their cars, just 
as in the old kerosene lamps! Why couldn’t they take 
the power directly from the air as we do? 


Every age has its own point of view regarding practi- 
cality. 


Practicality is one of the corner stones of all archi- 





Eliel Saarinen’s San Antonio Address 


[49 ] 


Nature 


tecture, has always been and always will be so. 
is our teacher in the principles of architecture, and nature 
itself is the perfect functionalism. 

When we speak about practicality, we mostly think about 
our daily comfort. We push a button here and a button 
there, we get cold here and hot there, and that is all very 
practical. But we do not live for our daily comfort. We 
have higher ideals. And the very man who preaches the 
coldest and hardest practicality is not always practical him- 
self. He plants roses in his garden. Why roses? Roses 
are not practical. Cabbage is more practical. 

Then, after tracing the development of traditional 
design into its ultimate state of imitation of the past 
without logic or meaning, Saarinen continues:— 

And I ask: Is this our tradition? Are we going to build 
our contemporary architecture on forms that do not mean 
anything! 

No!!! 

If we have to find our tradition from our ancestors, we 
have to go to a time when art was still creative art, in the 
Greek architecture and the Gothic time. 

But what is our tradition and what is our wisdom from 
the Greek architecture? 

The Greek architects tell us: “Our tradition comes from 
Egypt. They had a dualistic construction, the support 
and the weight, the column and the architrave. We used 
this principle because it was practical for our purpose. But 
they had their own fundamental form. It would have 
been easy for us to use their form, but it would have been 
a lie. Art has to speak truth as well as man has! 
had to use our own fundamental form and develop through 
it a style of our own. 


So we 


“Our architecture has been admired for thousands of 
vears because it is truthful in form and truthful in 
expression. 

‘**This is our advice to you and this is your tradition 
from our art: , 

“Be truthful in form and expression, and the future 
will admire your work.” 

The Gothic architects tell us: “Our tradition comes 
through the Romanesque and through the Christian archi- 
tecture from old Rome. We accepted the Roman plan 
form because it was practical for our purpose. We found 
the pointed arch in the Orient and we adopted it because 
it was practical for our high windows. But we had our 
own fundamental form, and it governed our architecture. 
Look at our lofty vaults and buttresses; look at our high 
towers. The whole is a logical organism; it rises from 
the bottom to the top, stone built upon stone. You can 
feel the power go through the material and you can 
follow the power line the whole way to the top. It is 
truthful in material and truthful in construction and 
therefore our architecture has been admired for centuries. 

“This is our advice to you and this is your tradition 
from our art: 

“Be truthful in material and construction and the 
future will admire your work. 

“Be truthful in form and in expression. 

“Be truthful in material and in construction, 
our tradition and this ts our ethics.” 


This is 


There is more. We think your effort will be repaid 
if you seek out the April Octagon and read it all. 
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RIVERSIDE CHURCH Henry C. PELToN, ALLEN & COLLENS 
New York City Architects 


A Masonry Acoustic Installation 


GOOD ACOUSTICS—was considered and the problem was solved by the use of AKOUSTOLITH sound 
absorbing artificial stone on the clerestory walls and for the Cast AKOUSTOLITH ribs and soffits to 


the ceiling vaults. 

PERMANENCY OF CONSTRUCTION—in harmony with this great Cathedral Church was achieved by 
the use of Timbrel Tile ceiling vaults—all masonry—with AKOUSTOLITH finish soffits. 
AKOUSTOLITH can be furnished with sound absorption up to 60% at 512 vibrations according to 


Bureau of Standards Tests. 
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